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A strong desire to introduce our! pop- ‘gaged in doing little shopping, on thetzown 


They can load their waterfalls with>daggers 


ing, representing the great variety of toilets and spears, or they can wreathe them ‘with 


16 


‘ranks of this country is our only excuse for ‘choice from the seven, heads in the/picture. 
for the head, which can be seen on Washing- flowers natural or artificial,’ and be certain 


ton street any pleasant afternoon, while some that they are in style. Or they canoperchia 


ular Magazine into thé most fashionable account. Oor gentle! tesders can ‘taltethetr 
of our most elegantly dressed ladies are en- bird with outstrotehed wings, ona ting branch, 


presenting this startling and elaborate engrav- 
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and be well assured that they will meet hun- 
dreds of ladies with similar toilets. Some 
rather prefer a butterfly with most gor- 
geously-dyed wings, but as a general thing the 
devotees of fashion don’t like the compari- 
sons that are instituted between the rT 
es, consequently butterflies 
such demand as brilliant-hued birds, "Still 
batterflies command a good price, but they are 
not equal to humming “birds for dressing 
braids, gipseys and waterfalls... 0° 
In the engraving, it will be noticed that one 
head, the centre one at the top of the picture, is 
dressed with large jet beads. The style is 
modest and becoming, yet ‘we ¢annot récom- 
mend it, on account of the absence of a water- 
fall, which adds so much foe lady’s charms 
and enables her to poise é#ipeck in so grace- 
fal a manner. ~ But we haye no desire to die- 
‘tate. The picture is before our readers, and 
they can take thelr eboice, only we can are 
them the representations are correct and 14- 
ken from actual Ife, as the story writers state, 
when to romance thelPpens, 


sAmDWICH IsLANDs. 
In the April number of Ballou’s 
we presented to Our readers an article de- 
scriptive of the ‘present’ condition of the 
Sandwich Islands. Itseems that our reinarks 
have ted the attention of a lady,of 
California, and we ate now in receipt of a 


lotter from, hers-diaputing certain of Our 


stateme 


of this distance we were 
spelled 
experieng@:,6f those who have visited the 


islands. so, however, we consulted 


otily those welters wlio’ are universally to- 
garded as the best authorities subject. 
Therefore we are not responsible fot any error 
inte which we may Gave falicn. 

In justice to ‘our correspondent, Wwe 
append her letter, After stating her’ Féasons 


not son, for the young prince (Albert) dled 
a few months prior tothe king, some three 
years ago. As there is tio lady of shitable 


-yatik forsthe present king to wed, tho Princess 
Nietoria ‘will in: all probability next ascend 
“the throne. She is’ sister to the’ king. Mr. 
@Richard Dana could not have looked through 


but a pair of 


glasses: prepared 
dhe ‘Board, or members of ‘it. 
natives read, write and sew, 


“@xcept, perhaps, the ‘ 
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have a bible, grammar and dictionary.’. Very 
trie; but to compare them to New England 
people, is more than persons who claim New 
England as their birth-place can endure; 
unless they have been on the islands long 


in of the Kandkas. 


“The missionaries found them half-naked, 
living on the sand, and eating raw fish. So 
if -you were landed there to-day, would you 

‘find them eatitig poi (ortaro paste) with their 
fingers, out of one common calabash (or dish.) 
As for ‘raw fish,’ why, the missionary’s 
children eat that. Concerning their super- 
stitions, what, I ask, would you call the belief 
that they can pray one another to death? 
/That beliefs to be found on all the islands. 
I saw my guide"When preparing to descend 
us into the rater of Kileaua (the vol- 
‘Pano now fn action on Hawaii), pick avas, 
and carry down to throw into the lake of 
fire, which they designate as Pele, (the god- 

‘tees of fire.) 

“With régatd to their living in the surf, 
B. Belcher,in bis voyage round the world, 
Says of Oahu, ‘ On ‘thé first glance I thought 
Whad retroginded, compared with what we 
it Just ten years before in 1827. The habit 
Of bathing Which constituted half their exist- 
ehee is explodéd. The appearance of the 
natives was miserable and dirty.’ 

“A indolent race starcely exists, 

of California,’ . 
who Ifve on grasshoppers and acorns.” | 


CHISWICK tousE. 
| The village of Chiswick is situated in Mid- 
Contity, five miles west of Ilyde Park 


,“Wondon, on Brentford Loop 
branch ‘of the Southwestérn Railway. 

To the west of ihe town, on the bank of the 
Aviver Thames, Louse, a view 
‘of which we present on "page 259, one of the 
fioblest country seats In England. It was 


"pullt by the last Earl of Barlington, in the 
"yelgn of George IL., from a design by Palladio, 


“gid is now the property of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who is said to be the wealthiest man in 
the kingdom. Horace Walpole pronounced 
the house “a model of taste, though not with- 


out faults, some of which are occasioned by 
too strict adherence to rules and symmetry.” 


‘The ascent to the house by a'double flight 
of steps, on which are placed statues of Pulla- 
dio and Inigo Jones. ‘The portico ts support- 
ed bysix fine flated columns of the Coriitliian 


ondery with « very elogant pediment; 
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for. writing, she says}... 
ae “The present King Kamehameha (meaning 
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nies, frieze, and architraves being as rich as — 


possible, The dctagonal saloon, which finishes 
at the top in a dome, through which it is 
lighted, is truly elegant. The inside of the 
structure is finished with great beauty; the 
ceilings and mouldings are richly gilt upon a 
white ground, giving a chaste air to the whole 
‘interior. ‘The tops of the book eases are cov- 
ered with white marble edged with gilt 
borders. 

The grounds are laid out with great taste. 
In front a large and beautiful lawn slopes to 
the water, where are a number of gay boats 
prepared for pleasure seckers. Back of the 
house, and on each side of it are the gardens, 
richly ornamented with rare plants, and long 


_ “Nothing can be more exquisite than the 
taste that presides over this Yi in lithe. 
The lofty walls of clipped” closing 
alleys terminated by tetaples})the for- 
mal flower garden, with Walks converging to- 
wards a common ¢é@nire, where amatble copy 
of the Medicean Venus woot you from the 
summit of a graceful Dorie column ; the lab- 
yrinthic involution of -the..walke, artfully 
avoiding the limits of the demesne, and de- 
ceiving you as to its real extent; the artificial 
water with its light and élegant bridge, gayly 
painted barges, and wild fow! preening them- 
selves upon its glassy surface }.the magnificent 
cedars, festhered t0, the ground, kissing 

the tem- 


_ QISWICK HOUSE, 


alleys of box, or other trees, and adorned with | 
temples and statues, some of the works of art 


being of considerable value.:.The shrubbery 


is kept carefully, and is of the highest order 
in Ragland. The grounds cover an area of 


ninety acres. The arched gateway was form- 


‘Sir Hans Sloane to the! Karl_of Burlington, 


and removed here about theyear 1738, 


of the river or embowered in wildernesses of 


jwood; the breaks of landscapes, where ‘no 
Object is admitted but such as the eye de- 
lights to dwell upon; the moving panoratha 


of “the Thames, removed to that happy dis- 
_tanee where the objects on ‘Its surface glide 


along like shadows; the absolute seclusion of 
the scene, almost within the hum of a great 
city, make this seat of the Duke of Devonshire 


The picture gallery contains of the litte earthly paradise, The house ts per- 


finest paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, Van- 


in his History of 
an 


fect gem, and a worthy monument of 


—— j (itt ’ 
| 
erly that of Beaufort House, at Chelsea, and i 
genius and taste of the noble architect 
where in the vicinity of London haya aw 
and judgment been so happily in ; 
production of the beautiful. 


We have colleeted under the above head a 
number of ex¢élient-illistrations of some of 
the most interesting specimens of the insect 
world, 
The first and second engravings represent 
different species.of butterflies. The Swallow- 
tailed Butterfly is a very handsome specimen. 
The color.of its wings is black, variegated 
with yellow markings, and near the extremity 
of each hinder wing ‘is. a. circular red spot, sur- 
mounted by a crescent of blue, and the whole 
surrounded by a black 
f ring. The Red Admiral is 
a gorgeous butterfly with 
jet black wings, relieved 
by a broad band. of sear- 
‘ let, the edges being. tip- 
ped with crescent-shaped 
patches of blue. Butter- 
flies, however beautiful 
_ they may be, are exceed- 
ingly destructive insects, 
_oThe .white butterfly par- 
seems to be the 
enemy. of;the far. 

In the spring it de- 

b me its eggs on the cab- 
bages, in some cases lay- 
dug as many as forty or. 


THE SWALLOW-TAILED BUTTERFLY. 
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is known to science 1g the Micro- 
gaster glomeratus. 
Dbhe Death-Head Moth, represent- 
‘ged iin the third engraving, is simply 
oo) conéof'the larger moths, Itderives 
+ © lite name from the markings of the 
cross-bones. 
‘ths Dragon-F This. is a. fierce, 
voracious; active and powerful in- 
sect. It devours: flies, spiders. and 
butterflies with indiscriminate avid- 
» . ity. It hes been’ known to eat flies 
even after having been cut in two. 
The head is furnished with a set of 
organs called the mask, which is 
capable of extension, and the use of 
which is to seize the prey and press 
it to the mouth. 

The Locust, which we have represented 
in the fifth engravitig, is familiar to’ our 
readers. The insect deposits its eggs in sub- 
terranean nests ; it being to some extent a bur- 
rower. Itis stated by one naturalist that the 
eggs are placed in cells something like the 
chambers of the Mole. Cricket. Sometimes 
the eggs are enveloped with a glutinous sub- 
stance, and are stuck together in masses of 
determinate shape. The young do not attain 


their wings for three years, and during that 


\ 
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WORLD.*' ichnéumon, which destroys great 
numbers of them. _ This little insec 
; -<iaf tal ah 
/ 
SA 
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fifty ona plant. These... > 
insects are to some 
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WORLD) 


time are called in Southern Africa by the pop- 
ular and expressive name of Voetgangers, or 
footgoers. In warm. climates the locusts 
abound. Sometimes they. appear in great 
armies, devouring every green thing in. the 


region over which they,sweep. 


The Mole Cricket, shown in the last en- 
graving, is a remarkable insect, A cursory 
glance at it will at once point out its habits; 
for the general shape, as well as the strange 
development of the fore-limbs, and the pecu- 
liar formation of the first pair of feet, are so 
similar to the corresponding members of the 
mole that the Identity of their pursuits is at 
once evident. . 

Like the mole, the insect passes nearly the 
whole. of its life underground, diggihg out 
long passages by means of its spade-like limbs, 
and traversing: them |with some swiftness. 
Like the mole, it is exeeedingly voracious, 
and requires so much food, that if several of 
them be confined in, the same cage, and kept 
only for a short time without food, the strong- 
est will fall upon the weakest, kill and devour 
them... 

Just as the mole }constructs a habitation 
distinct from its ordinary galleries, | 
so does this insect form a chamber 
for domestic purposes apart from — 
the tunnels which ramify in.so- many 
directions. “Near the surface of the 
ground a really larg@; Chatiber is 
constructed, measuring about three 
inches in diameter, and Git», 
inch in height It is_ made very ~ 
neatly, and the Walls are carefully™ * 


smoothed. . Withif this chamber 


mole cricket deposits its eggs, wh ; 


are geriefallyfrom two to three hun- 


dred in number and yellowish. in 


eolor. As the chamber lies so near 


261- 
of the’ ground, the 


‘raise the temperature. sufficient 
for the~hatdhing of the eggs, 
which im diie’ course of time 
Produce the tlhy-young, little 
white creatures) very like the 
in shiipey-exeept that 
have. no .wingss They do 
attain thetr perfect state un- 
til the third year’ ~~ 


_ The first indication of the 
coast of China is usually the 
_ sight of numerous fishing-junks, 
in pairs, towing between them 
large trawl-nets, and beating steadily up to 
windward. The.ease and safety with which. 
these odd-looking vessels ride, over the 
tumultuous seas is beautiful to see, and the 
intrepid fellows who manage them come 
fearlessly out two hundred miles from land, 
They are pirates, and, whenever they have 
opportunity, attack and plunder the small 
janks and lorchas of the coasting-trade. The 
first land seen, as we near Hong-Kong, is the 
southernmost of a series of bagren rocky inlets, 
on which the heavy rollers break with a loud 
roar. The sea-birds breed. upon these rocks, 
and amongst them may be seen, but rarely, 
the only species of albatross which veatures 
north. of the equator—Diomedea brachyura of 
Temminck, Increasing in size northw: 
the rocks attain the size of rugged lofty isl- 
ands, afd encircling Hong-Kong—itself an 
island—on the south and west, enclose a tol- 
erably smooth and land-locked harbor, 
Hong-Kong is, in its own way, as beautiful 
a port as Singapore. The town is built of 
white granite laid out in regular streets, which 
rise in terraces one above another. It spreads 
over a considerable portion of the southera 


genial suabemms are able to 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
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THE DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH, 
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face of the island, and, standing in bold relief 
against a background of rugged mountain, is 
carried down to the water’s edge, the strand 
being faced by a fine stone wall or quay for 
its whole length. The harbor is generally 
full of shipping—merchant vessels of all na- 
tions, and French, English, American, and 
Russian men-of-war. Between these glide all 
day long boats of all patterns, junks atid sam- 
pans. Those belonging to the counting- 
houses and offices in the strand are secured 
at night by hoisted up to regular davits 
built into a quay wall—an admirable plan, 
which I have not seen followed in any other 
port. Chinese boatmen, and boatwomen with 
their fat, ruddy babies slung to their backs, 
have been so often described, that I will say 
no more about them here, except to express 
an opinion that the Chinese mode of handling 
their boats does not. appear to have been 
duly appreciated. There is no craft in the 
world safer and handier than a Chinese sam- 
pan, which has no more grace in its outlines 
than a butcher’s tray. The boatman, who 
stands and rows facidig forwards, can twist 
and turn it in ways not to be attempted by 
our boats, thus worming his way safély 
through crowds of other boats, all like’ itself, 
too broad to be upset, too pliant and tough to 
be injured in a squeeze. He — : 
also makes more use than we.” .- 
do of sculling. Lighters, and 
other heavy bargeg, reaching 
up to seventy or eighty tons 
burden, are invariably fam ¢ 
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also some lessons to learn 
from this people in sailing, 
and, until we condescend to 
stiflem-our canvas with bat- 
tems, cannot expect our ves- 
liein the wind’s eye 
as does a Chinese junk. 

A pull of.five or ten min- 
utes brings the»traveller to 
the stone quay, and, as he 
mounts ‘one of the numerous 
‘flagged stairs along its face, 
hé finds hiniself surrounded 
by eager coolies or porters, 
and chairmen, With their 
light pretty sedans, ready to take him up the 
hill. Ifthe new arriver have friends in Hong- 
Kong, or has been provided with an introduc- 
tory letter to some one of its hospitable resi- 
dents, he is landed in‘a'handsome private 
boat, sent for bis’ aceommodation, and under 
the care of a compradoror steward of the 
household, placed ehair or sedan, and - 
carried off to his host’s house, Thesé sedans 
are most useful things. They are nearly as 
commodious as an Indian palanquin, and far 
more Comfortable, as the rider sits in a large 


- easy-chair, instead of being borne along like a 


bedridden patient. To enter the sedan the 
passenger has simply to pass in through the 
front shafts, which are uplifted for the pur- 
pose, the sedan remaining on the ground. 
When he is fairly seated, the bearers (a man 
at eaclt end) squat down under the cross-bar 
near the ends of the shafts, and rising up, 
chair and all, stride dlong at rapid pace up 
hill and down dale, their sandalled feet mak- 
ing a loud slapping noise‘on the road. They 
do not go at the half-running pace of the 
palkee-bearers in India, but with a sturdy 
step and a stiff knee. Two mien are enough 
for a sedan; but if there be a long journey to 
make, or the fare be of such proportions as 
led Mr. Banting to bis useful researches, two 
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additional men are added to teitiporary yokes enclosures, chiefly European, but with some 


lashed across the shafts. Thus reinforced, 
they will run all day. 


The main street in Hong-Kong, runnitig: 


parallel to the strand, is handsomeiand regular, 
with excellent shops, English and 
The banks, counting-houses, a handsome clut- 


house, and a church, are in this street. ‘The 


consular and steam agencies, warehouses, ship~ 
chandlers’ stores, and such like offices ‘and 
buildings, some of considerable size, occupy 
the strand. A little way up the hill-side, and 
parallel to the main street, are smaller streets, 
containing hotels, lodging-houses, and some 
private residences, with their court-yards and 


Coringa, and dwellings. 


MURRAY BAY "OANADA. 

On page 268 we present a picturesque scene 
fn Canada. Murray Bay, on the St. Law- 
rence River, is noted as a quiet summer 
resort, where comfort and happiness can be 
found, provided those in pursuit of the same 
do not anticipate too much for a small sum of 
money. The village in the distance is inhabit- 
ed by fishermen. The mountains in the rear 
of the town are bold.and give aw air of gran- 
deur to the scene that can hardly be surpassed 
by any place on the river. 


See me standing on the greensward, 
In this dreamy autumn time, 
* Breathing in the air o’erladen 
With its redolence of thyme; 


Where the heavy pensile branches, 
Swaying slowly to and fro, ’ 
Lead their errant shadows captive, —_ 
Hither, thither, as they go; 
4 While the cloudy domes and turrets, 
Hung in heaven's translucent blue, 
P Fade and brighten, ever shifting, 
To my half-unconscious view. 


O, the rich and glorious autumn, 
- With the magic of its smile, 
Tiow our wearied hearts are gladdened, 
Revelling in peace the while! 


Leave me, then, ye earth-born troubles! 
Hasten hence, ye anxious cares! 

I would sleep amid the slumber 
Of sweet Nature, unawares. 


Let me stand upon the greensward, 

In this hazy autumn time, “ 
Lulled by autumn’s drowsy music, 

With its melody and rhyme. 


a 
. 
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THE IGNIS FATUUS. 


THE IGNIS. FATUUB. 

Inthe January number of BAtzov’s Mae- 
AZINE we presented to our. readers a very 
brief account of this phenomenon. The in- 
terest manifested by our patrons In the sub- 
ject induces us to devote a portion of the 
present number to a more complete and elab- 


orate account. of the manner in which the 


true nature of the Ignis Fatuus was discoy- 
ered, 

From the earliest times, very many ideas 
and superstitions were ontertained ¢concern- 
ing it.. Burying grounds, fields of battle, low 
meadows, valleys and marshes, are its ordi- 
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nary haunts. Some eminent naturalists have 


+ maintained that it is only the shining of a 


great number of the male glowworms in Eng- 
land, and the pyrauste in Italy, flying to- 
gether. Doubtless rare instances of this kind 
may have been seen, but the, true theory of 
the phenomenon is very different from this. 

The investigations of science haye now 
definitely established the fact that the ignis 
fatuus of the battle-field and the church-yard 
is due to the presence of phosphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, emitted by animal matier in a 
state of putrefaction, which always sponta- 
neously inflames upon eontact with the 
oxygen of the atmosphere. The flickering 
meteor of the marsh is caused by the carbu- 
retted hydrogen formed by the decomposition 
of vegetable matter in stagnant water. 

The credit of this discovery is due to Mr. 
Blesson, a German naturalist, who is repre- 
sented in the engraving on page 265 at the 
moment of the triumph of his investigations. 
For the purpose of examining the phepome- 
non he went to the forest of Gorbitz in the 
New Mark, and commenced with a lange 
marsh. His description is so interesting that 
we append it. 

“ The water of the marsh,” says he, “is fer- 
ruginous, and covered with an iridescent 
crust. During the day bubbles of air were 
seen rising from it, and in the night blue 
flames were observed shooting from and play- 
ing over its surface. As I suspected that 
there was some connection between these 
flames and the bubbles of air, I marked, dur- 
ing the daytime, the place where the latter 
rose up abundantly, and repaired thither dur- 
ing the night; to my great joy, I actually ob- 
served bluish-purple flames, and did not hesi- 
tate to approach them. On reaching the spot 
they retired, and Ipursued them in vain; all 
attempts to examine them closely were inef- 
fectual. Some days of very rainy weather 
prevented further investigation, but afforded 
leisure for reflecting on their natare. I con- 
jectured that the motion of the air on my ap- 
proaching the spot, forced forward the burn- 
ing gas, and remarked that the fame burned 
darker when it was blown aside; hence [I con- 
cluded that a continuous thin stream of in- 
flammable air was formed by these bubbles, 
‘which, once inflamed, continued to barn, but 
which, owing to the paleness of the light of 
the flame, could not be observed during the 
@ay. On another day, in the twilight, I went 
again to the place, where I awaited the ap- 
proach of night ; the flames became gradually 


visible, but redder than formerly, thus show- 
ing that they burned also during the day. I 
approached nearer, and they retired. Con- 
vinced,that they would return again to the 
place of their origin when the agitation of the 
air ceased, I remained stationary and motion- 
less, andobserved them again gradually ap- 
proach, As I could easily reach them, it oc- 
curred tome to attempt to light paper by 
means of them; but for some time I did not 
succeed in this experiment, which I found 
was owing to my breathing. I therefore held 
my face from the flame, and also held a piece 
of cloth as ascreen; on doing which I was 
able to singe paper, which became brown-col- 
ored, and covered with a viscous moisture. 
I next used a narrow slip of paper, and en- 
joyed the pleasure of seeing it take fire. The 
gas was evidently inflammable, and not a phos- 
phorescent, lumitious one, as some have main- 
tained. But how dothese lights originate? 
After some reflection, I resolved to make the 
experiment of extinguishing them. I fol- 
lowed the flame; I brought it so far from the 
marsh that probably the thread of connec- 
tion, if I may so express myself, was broken, 
and it was extingitished. But scarcely a few 
minutes had elapsed when it was again re- 
newed at its source (over the air bubbles), 
without my being able to observe any transi- 
tion from the neighboring flames, many of 
which were burning in the valley. I repeated 
the experiment frequently, and always with 
success. "The dawn approached, and the — 
flames, which to me appeared to approach 
nearer to the earth, gradually disappeared. 
On the following evening I went to the spot 
and kindled a fire on the side of the valley, 
in order to have an opportunity of trying to 
inflame the gas. As.on the evening before, I 
first extinguished the flame,and then has- 
tened with a toreh to the spot from which 
the gas bubbled up, when instantly a kind of 
explosion was heard, and a red light was seen 
over eight or nine feet square of the marsh, 
which diminished to a smal! blue flame, from 
two and a half to three feet in height, that 
continued to burn with an unsteady motion. 
It was therefore no longer doubtful that this 
ignis fatuus was caused by the evolution of 
inflammable gas from the marsh.” 


Saye principal of an 
academy gave a pupil who was. an aspirant 
for a school teacher’s place, a certificate, 
which said, “This young man js capable of 
filling any position for which he is qualified.” 
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“HABE! BARK! THE LARK.” The words of the little lyric are.as follows :— 
_ The beautiful picture on this page was sug- “ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven's gate sings, 
gested by one of the sweetest songs that And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
Shakspeare ever penned. The design repre- His steeds to water at those springs 


sents a beautiful girl : On chaliced flowers that lies: 
“ Now for the bird up-looking And winking Mary-bads begin 
With hand o’ershaded eye,” » To ope their golden eyes, 


Wwatehing the fight Of the skylark as he |= With everything thet pretty bin; 
pierces the deep blue of heaven, and pours his My lady sweet, arise, 
matin notes, when almost lost to view. The Arise, arise!” \~ 
song we have referred to oecurs in Cymbeline, The skylark, one of the sweetest of songsters, 
and the “adritable rich words” dte'sung by is not iound in this country, but attempts 
Cloten’s musicians under Imogen’s window. have been made to introduce it. 
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The engraving on page 269 represents. the 
great temple of Juggernaut at Pari, It is 
one of the most magnificent edifices in India, 
and is regarded by the natives with great 
veneration. The principal temple is two han- 
dred feet high. In the two adjacent build- 
ings, morning and evening, the dancing girls 
display their professional skill for the enjoy- 
ment of the idols enthroned in the large 
building. There, also, large quantities of 
food are offered to the idols. The people are 
told that the appetite of their g@@e is perfect- 
ly satisfied by seeing and sme Pvietuals at 
a distance. This is very fine for the Brah- 
mins, who eat what the idols do not want. 

The temple is surrounded by a large wall, 
twenty feet high, and enclosing ah area six 
hundred and fifty feet square. There is a 
gateway on each side of the square. That 
shown in the engraving is through the base 
of a splendidly ornamented tower. Along 
the wall are seen the shops of the tradesmen, 
where clothing and ornaments are exposed 
for sale. The column on the right near. the 
gateway is a fine specimen of Eastern archi- 
tecture. The shaft is thirty feet high, and is 
composed of a single stone. The figure on 
the top is an image of Huneman, a deified 
monkey. 

Twelve annual festivals are held here in hon- 
or of Juggernaut. Ofthese the principal are 
the. bathing and the car festivals. Sometimes 
they are attended by as many as two hundred 
thousand pilgrims who come from all parts of 
the country. The majority of these are wo- 
men. Great suffering prevails among these 
pilgrims, many of whom die from want of suit- 
able and sufficient food, or in consequence 
of their great fatigue and exposure to the an- 
nual rains, Itis said that since the erection 
of the temple in the twelfth century, millions 
have perished in this way. 

The Brahmins guard their temple with 
great jealousy.. Only one white man has ever 
seen the interior of it. That one was an 
English officer, who, about thirty-six years 
ago, succeeded ingaining admission by paint- 
ing and dressing himself asa native. When 
the Brahmins found that their holy place 
had been thus defiled, they became so en- 
raged that all the English residing at the sta- 
tion had to flee for their lives. Knowing the 
avarice of the natives, they threw pieces of 
silver money along the road as they fled, and 
thus, as the natives stopped to pick them up, 


they managed Lo reach a place of safety. 
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One of the most popular celebrations of the 
Hindoos is the festival of Huli, the matner 
of keeping which is‘shown in the engraving 
on page 271. On this occasion the people of 
all classes use the most obscene and abusive 
language, and withJarge syringes they throw 
colored water on each other; they also pelt 
each other with red and yellow powder, and 
with the filth of the streets. Their only au- 
thority for this custom is that it is one of their 
most aificient@bservances, and is highly com- 
mendéd inthe Shasters for its antiquity. 

Whatever is customary can never be wrong 
in the @yes of the Hindoos. They believe 
that their customs were instituted by their 
gods, and are consequently not capable of im- 
provement. Influenced by this belief, they 
will not make any change in either their ideas 
or mode ofliving.. Their style of dress, the 
form of their agricultural and mechanical im- 
plements, their manner of building their hous- 
es, in short, all things connected with them, . 
are the same now that they were thousands of 
years ago, They reject with scorn and dis- 
dain any attempts to introduce among them 
the arts and appliances of European civiliza- 
tion, These. they consider too coarse and 
barbarous for such enlightened persons as 
themselves, and consequently the civilization | 
of India makes but little progress. 

A SBA CAPTAIN'S DUTIES. 

There are the relations existing between the 
captain and the freighters, the merchants to 
whom the cargo belongs. He has nothing to 
do with making out the original documents 
concerning the cargo; that is ‘@ matter be- 
tween the person who pays money to have his 
goods carried, and the person who receives 
money for carrying them; but he must keep 
in charge, and ready at hand when wanted, 
copies of some of these documents. When 
the ship is preparing for a voyage, his watch- 
fal eye and matured judgment must always 
be ready to determine whether the cargo is 
properly stowed. He sees that the dunnace 
—the pieces of wood on which the lower tiers 
of cargo rest, to keep them free from dirt and 
bilge-water—is sufficient in quantity, and 
properly placed ; that the ballast is duly propor- 
tioned to the cargo (once a freighter recovered 
damages. because his.goods had been injured 
through the use of sand as ballast); that. the 
different kinds, of merchandize shall. be so 
stowed as not to injure each other ; that those 
shall be placed uppermost which will have, to 
be first, removed; from the ship; that, there 
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shall be proper arrangements made for ventt- 
lating the hold and its contents; that if the 
ship carries passengers as well as cargo, tho 
latter shall not be allowed to encroach on the 
space necessary for the former; and that the 
stowage shall be compatible with the due 
handling and steering of the ship. It is true 
there are others responsible for these duties 
besides himself; but if the cargo fails to he 
delivered at the proper time and place, and in 
proper condition, it is not known, without in- 
quiry, on whom the loss will fall; and he has 
strong motives for insuring that his part of 


with the matitime laws of his own and other 
countries in so far as they refer to duties, tolls, 
quarantine, ete.; hé must know what the 
Merchants Seamen’s Act tells him about his 
own crew; what the Mercantile Marine Act 
lays dow’ as the duties ‘between captain and 
owners; What the Passengers’ Act says about 
passengers atid emigrants. He must be con- 
versant with the requirements of the Customs’. 
department,’ the Admirilty, ‘the Board of 
‘Trade, the Trinity House, and the ‘Harbor 
and Dock authoritiés’ with ‘which his ship 
will be concérned, ‘And lastly, when war is 
pending, he hag att addition to his anxious 
-duties—how to keep out of daiiger if his own 
_ country is oné of the belligerents; and how to 
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‘behave towards both belligerents if his coun- 


oy 

"Truly, the ékptatn of ship does not sleep 
on bed of rogegy indeed, whethei he ever 
sleep at all, seems to he a kind of problem ;; for 
his eyais supposed to be at all times on every- 
body and everything. Like the boots at an 


ina, the captain is supposed to be always wide 


awake, 

‘The ship's papers are very essential things 
for the captain to have'ln safe custody; they 
are his guarantees against many troubles and 
vexations ; they are vouchers that all is right ; 
and the absence of them shows that some- 
thing is wrong. Many of them are essentially 
necessary to @ neutral ship, to prevent its. 


‘vy while others are 
needed whether war or peace prevails. = 

One of these is the passport or sea-letter, 
without which the captain of ‘a neutral ship 
would fare badly if met by either of the 
belligerents, It is a permission ffom his own 
state or government to proceed on the voyage. 
The name and tonnage of the ship; its tech- 
nieal description/or kind among naval craft ; 
the nature of the cargo contained; the port 
from which the ship sailed; the port to which 
bound—are all mentioned. Supposing for in- 
stance, the ship were English, bound to Aus- 
tralia durigg the civil war between two bel- 
ligerents in America, this document isthe 
British government's mode of saying: “We 
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deliove that this ship has obeyed the law of 
nations, so far as concerns the object:of the 
Voyage, you must neither of you capture or 
injure it; you must respect the cargo as well 
as the ship; if you depart from this, it will be 
an act of war against England, and we shall 
demand reparation.” 

But this only implies that the voyage itself 
is bona fide; there are many other conditions 
to be attended to, Proofs of property, for in- 
Stance, to show that the ship belongs toa 
neutral state. If either belligerent suspects 
‘that she was built in the states of the other 


belligerent, and if such was really the case, 
there must be papers to ‘show that she was 
purchased by a citizen of the meutralstate 
before the declaration of war, or captured and 
legally sold to him during the war. “In the 
latter case, an autbenticated bill of sale must 
be among the papers, to show that the prop- 
erty in the ship was legally conveyed to the 
inhabitant of the neutral state. Those who 
remember how fierce were the diplomatic 
contests during the recent war as»to the 
country in whieh a particular ship was built, 
and the legality of transfer to a neutral, will 
be prepared to-understand that this is a very 
critical matter to the owner of such a'shipat 
such a time; the Confederates showed how 
narrowly they scrutinized any claim for mercy 
to an English ship which they had the smallest 
reason for suspecting was built in a Federal 
port—if they doubted the’ proof, down she- 
went to the bottom, or up she wentJu a aass 
of flame, 


MICROBOCOPIO INVESTIGATIONS. 
The examination of living objects under 


though attended with considerable difficulty. 


jury aspecimen ofa living plant for microscop'- 
cal investigation. A new “ growing slide,” as it 
_is termed, therefore promises to be of much 
service. This contrivance is the invention of 
Mr. H, L. Smith,an American naturalist, and 
presents the following features :—It is com- 
posed of two glass plates, 3 by 2 inches, and 
about the 1-25th of an inch thick, separated 
by strips of the same thickness, and cemented 
with marine glue.’ One.corner of the upper 
plate is removed,and a very small hole is 
_ drilled through the plate at the corner of the 
- space to be covered by a piece of thin glass 
. placed over the object whose growth is to be 
watched. The slide is filled with water by 


the microscope is a subject of great interest, . 


It is by no means easy to prepare without in- 


means) of a pipette applied to the open corner, 
and when the covering glass is placed over the 
dittle hole, water slowly eozes through by 
eapillary attraction, By this means an object 


JASPER. 


This durable and beautiful substance which 
lias hitherto been obtainable only in limited 
quantities, chiefly from Siberia and Russia, is 
now procured, to almost any required extent, 
at Saint Gervais, in Savoy, where the quarry 
has a surface of at least 24,000 square yards, 


and-a depth of about twenty-two yards. Itis 
a variety of quartz, which is characterized by 
being opiique, however thin''the plates into 
which it may be cut, and is of various colors 
red, brown, green, etc.; that at present used 
for jewelry being green, with red spots. It 
resists for indefinite periods the action of the 


weather, and is an excellent material for orna- 
mentation, whether as stands for small objects, 
or as panels.and columns, to be used by the 
architect. Some of what is found at Saint Ger- 
wais bears closeyresemblance tothe beautiful 


itdsiofa fine red. 
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THE PIAZZETTA OF BT. MARK. 

‘The attention of the public being now so 
forcibly directed 40 Venice by the struggle 
which is going on.in the province of the 
‘same naimé, we present to our readers a 
view of one of. the most eelebrated portions 
ofthe “City.of the Sea.” “"The-engraving on 
page 272 represents..what is generally known 
asthe Grand Square of St. Mark, but which 
is properly calledthe: Piazzetta of St. Mark. 
The Piazzetta is simply a short street, open- 
the pea, and, together with the Piazza 
of St. Mark which crosses it at right angles, 


contains the handsomest buildings in the city. 


Here the fashion and wealth of Venice collect 


for gossip and recreation, and. here are to be 


seen at the fashionable hours the most of the 
. visitors atthe city. In front of the Piazzetta 


two magnificent granite obelisks, each 


formed, outof.a single block, and crowned 
with a bronze figure, the one the winged lion 


ot, St. Mark, and the other a statue of St. 
Theodore, ,At onetime these obelisks were 
thrown to,the ground, and it was found very 


difficult to.raise them again. . An adventurer 
replace them in all their former 
splendor for the privilege of erecting a gam- 
Ang table between, them. This seemed very 
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accepted. Finally, the gaming table, by draw- 
ing the worst class of thé population to the 
place, became a nuisance, aud “tlie élite com- 
menced to stay away from the Piazzetta. 
The government tried to buy off the adven- 
turer, but he held.them to their ‘bargain. 
At length, as a lastresort, all public executions 
were ordered to take platewbetwWéen the 
obelisks. As the Venitians have a horror of 
places of execution this Médsure quickly drove 
away the gamblers, but it came near render- 
ing the beautiful square an acéursed spotin 
the eyes of the people, 

The tall tower on the left of the engraving 


is the Campanile, or bell téwer of St. Mark. 
Itis a quadrangular mass of-brick, above 


ularly around the capitals, which are covered 
over with numerous groups and figures of an 
allegorical description. The interior contains 
many beautiful halls which were once used 
for official purposes, and for the doge’s 
private residence. 

_ "To the right of the palace is the State 
Piisén, connected with it by the famous 
“ Bridge of Sighs.” 

‘The building back of the palace, crowned 
with a large dome, is the Cathedral of St. 
Mark, one of the most interesting churches in 
‘Europe. It was founded in 977, and conse- 
erated in 110, It is built chiefly in the 


Byzatitine style, and its form is that of a Greek 
cross with the addition-of porches. When it 


‘SHE FESTIVAL OF HULI, 


forty feet at the base, witha pyramidal was building every vessel returning from the 
pinnacle, on'thé tp of ‘Which was a colossal East to Venice was obliged to bring pillars 
figure of am Angel with outspread wifigs,at and marbles for the edifice, the prindipal 
the height of 323 feet from’ the ground, ' front of which 170 feet wide, has 500 columns 
The large building on the right is the Ducal © of various shades and colors. Over thecentral 
Palace. Its on the eastern side of the Piaz- portal of the vestibule stand the celebrated 
vetta, and in the form.of anirregular  brofize horses, browght from the hippodrome 
square, in the gothic style;but In many of of Constantinople when that city was 
the repairs and alferations the later Italian ‘by the Crusaders, they were carried to 
style is thtrodiieed. The pale Gates from» "by! Napoleon, but restored fn 1815. The 
the tenth cehitury; but Was reedustructed by “€dil'ce is surmounted by five domes, the cen- 
the doge Faliéro, ofits sides “traPone of which is 90 and the others 80 feet 
rest on double ranges offaehes; ‘the in’helght. The interior is exceedingly rich, 
‘and tracery of which, though necessaMly the walls and“columns~betng™ of “precious 
massy, have been so skillfully worked, asto marbles, and the floor of tessellated mosaic 
have an appearance of airy lightness, partic- work. 
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“A LITTLE AFFAIR.” 273 


IN THE TWILIGHT. 


BY EMMA F. PRADT. 


The house is still this evening, and a feeling of unrest 

Creeps in my weary heart, and tears my eyelids press. 

This twilight hour is consecrate unto the olden time, 

And voices long since silenced come with yon bells’ low chime. 

No more, no more, my child, thy thrilling laugh shall bless me, 

And never, nevermore thy loving arms caress me}; 

No more with childish grief that trembling lip of thine 

Sue to my heart, my darling, and fall thy tears with mine. 

I’ve put away the crimson dress, and little stockings, white, 

And the tiny, half-worn shoes, and sacque, with trimmings bright; 

I have set away the empty crib, and her little rocking-chair, 

Though I’m waiting, half-expectant, to hear her evening prayer. 

Forgetfully I stoop to tuck the cover round her tight, 

Then, shudderingly remember where my darling sleeps to-night ; 
. And my tearful eyes then wander to her picture on the wall, 

And my poor heart grows rebellious; for O, she was my all! 

The wind wails through the pine trees, that stand the gate before, 

And the rain and hai beat pitiless against the outer door; 

And my heart bows o’er a little grave on “ Forest Hill” to-night, 

O’er which the winter’s quilt is spread, of coruscations white. 

O, no one but “ The Father ” can know the hopes death hid— 

My pearl—my precious heart’s ease—under thy coffin lid. 

O, pray for me, my darling, in your home among the blest— 

O, pray that angels lead me, too, unto thy home of rest. 

I am weary —tempest-tossed; I long so for thy face; 

O, is there not around the throne for “ mamma,” too, a place ? 
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“A LITTLE AFFAIR.” 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


M. had passed through 
some wonderful adventures in the exercise of 
his profession, and had been nearer death 
than most men care to be. His success 
in ferreting out and bringing to light crimes 
of all kinds had won for him the bitter en- 
mity of all the offenders, both political and 
criminal, in the city. They had repeatedly 
vowed vengeance against him, for they de- 
clared that there was no chance of success for 
them while he remained in Paris. Laromie 
only laughed at their threats,and kept his 
wits about him. He declared his readiness to 
meet them whenever they desired it, provided 
only they would grant him fair play. 

This, however, was the last thing they in- 
tended doing. They had fired at him fre- 
quently without success, and had been eq 

17 


unlucky in their attempts with poison. They 
had gotten up mock conspiracies, with the 
hope of decoying him into their power; but 
he saw through them in an instant, and only 
laughed at his enemies for their trouble. Still 


de- 
the 
detective had ever seen. As she passed, she 
looked at him fixedly, and then smiled. In- 
stantly Laromie lifted his hat, and bowed 


they had not abandoned the hope of captur- = 
- ing him, and it was very certain, that if they 2 
could succeed in doing so, M. Laromie’s fate : 
was sealed. 
One day he was lounging idly near one of ; 
the most noted shops of the Palais Koyal, s . 
when a woman passed by. She was .very 
. beautiful, amd was richly and tastefally ; 
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profoundly. When he raised his eyes again 
the lady had disappeared. He was annoyed 
at this, for he was anxious to learn more of 
the beautiful stranger; and from the smile she 
had given him he knew she was not averse to 


such a course upon his part. 


Eugene Laromie was a true Frenchman in 
his love of gallantry, and this was the only 
thing that ever brought him into any real 
danger. Several times he had narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of jealous hus- 
bands, and his friends were confident, that if 
ever he died by violence, a woman would be 
the cause of it. 

During the day he could not help thinking 
of the beautiful unknown who had so fascina- 
ted him. The next morning, about the same 
hour, he took his place again at the Palais 
Royal to watch for her. He was not kept 
waiting long. She soon appeared, and as she 
passed him she again smiled, and this time the 
smile was accompanied by a bow. Acting 
upon a sudden impulse, Laromie started for- 
ward and placed himself by her side. He was 
about to speak to her, when she said, hur- 
riedly, and in a low tone: 

“Not yet, Monsieur Laromie. We are 
observed. To-night, at the Opera.” 

“One word, madame,” exclaimed haan 
impulsively. “Whom haye I the honor of 
addressing ?” 

The lady laughed slightly, and then handing 
him a card, said impatiently : 

“Go now,—I will see you tonight at the 
Opera.” 

Laromie bowed low, and drew back, while 
the lady passed on. Glancing at the card she 
had given him, he saw written on it in a delicate 
hand, “ Julie de Noel;” but whether it was 
Madame or Mademoiselle the pasteboard did 
not state, and the detective did not care. He 
only knew that she was a most beautiful wo- 
man, and that she had consented to grant him 
an interview. 


ing his moustache, absently, “ what may come 
of it? She is superb. But how the deuce did 
she learn my name? Well, it is not strange. 
Every one in Paris has heard of me.” 

In Paris when one wishes to learn anything 
respecting any inhabitant of the great city, he 
can be satisfied by applying to the chief of 
police. To the office of his chief, Laromie 
now bent his steps upon an errand of this 
kind respecting the lady he had just parted 
from. In answer to his inquiries, the chief 
consulted a ponderous ledger, and after a 


“ Who knows,” muttered Laromie, twitch-. 
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brief inspection declared there was no such 
person in Paris. 

“What is it, Laromie?” he asked; “ public 
business, or an assignation ?” 

“O, merely a little affair of my own,” said 
Laromie, laughing. 

“Take care, my friend,” said the chief, 
gravely. “Yourun a great risk in these lit- 
tle affairs of yours. We could not afford to 
lose you just now.” 

“Never fear,” returned the detective, gay- 
ly. “I always keep my wits about me.” 

That night Laromie was at thé Opera at an 
early hour. He waited impatiently as the 
audience came in, and he thought they had 
never been so slow before. He scanned boxes 
and parterre closely, but could see the lady 
nowhere. As the performance began, his at- 
tention was attracted by a friend, and he 
turned to speak to him. As‘he looked back 
at the audience, when his friend left him, his 
heart gave a great bound of delight. The 
lady was sitting in one of the most retired 
boxes, radiant in her beauty. She saw him, 
and nodded, smilingly. In an incredibly 
short time he was seated by her side, pouring 
forth his thanks for the happiness she had 
given him. 

In reply to his questions, the lady told him 
she was the widow of ‘a gentleman of good 


. family, and great wealth. She said she had 


seen Laromie at various places in the city, 
and with a blush, she confessed that she had 
become very much interestedin him. The rest 
we have already told. : 

One of Laromie’s weak points was his 
vanity; and here a pretty woman could al- 
ways strike a successful blow. He had be- 
come completely fascinated with Madame de 
Noel; and while he sat with her in the box, 
his demonstrations of his admiration were so 
excessive, that the lady had several times to 
remind him that they might be observed by 
some one in the audience. When the per- 
formance was over, the lady asked him if he 
would go home with her to supper, and he, 
overjoyed, consented. 

If any one had seen the detective during 
the drive from the Opera to.the lady’s house, 
his reputation for coolness and discretion 
would have suffered. He did nothing but 
clasp the lady around the waist, and kiss her 
repeatedly, protesting between each emphatic 
salute, ardent and undying devotion to the 
fair widow. Fortunately the carriage pro- 
tected the pair from observation, and hid the 
lady’s blushes. Madame de Noel laughingly 
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“A LITTLE AFFAIR.” 


declared that she never had seen so impul- 
sive a lover, and said she was sure no wo- 
man could resist such eloquence as he was us- 
ing with her. Laromie’s only answer was a 
storm of kisses. Well, it must be confessed 
very few men could have resisted the temp- 
tation. 

When they reached the residence of 
Madame de Noel, the carriage paused in the 
porte cochere, and they left it. They entered 
a dimly-lighted hall, and passed into a sump- 
tuously-furnished apartment brilliantly il- 
luminated. A servant received madame, and 
took charge of the cloak and hood which she 
laid aside. Laromie afterwards remembered 
that she looked at the man in a peculiar way 
as she bade him have supper served as soon 
as possible, but he thought nothing of it 
at the time. 

Madame seated herself in a luxurious fau- 
teuil, and Laromie threw himself on a 
cushion at her feet. For along while neither 
spoke. A strange silence had fallen over 
them, but had Laromie looked into his com- 
panion’s eyes he would have been startled by 
the expression of them. All the while, how- 
ever, the young man’s head rested against the 
arm of her chair, and one of her hands played 
carelessly with his hair. 

A slight noise in the apartment caused the 
detective to look up. But he could not raise 
his head high enough to see anything. Mad- 
ame’s hand rested on it heavily. 

“Bah! It is nothing, mon amt,” she said, 
quickly. 

At the same instant he felt himself borne to 
the floor by an irresistible force, and before he 
could collect his wits, which he did not have 
about him this time, he was bound hand and 
foot, and left helpless on the floor. Glancing 
up he saw that the room was full of men. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, 
sternly. 

“Tt méans, Monsieur Laromle,” replied the 
lady, smiling sweetly, “ that you will not sup 
with me to-night.” 

Laromie’s coolness returned to him, now 
that it was too late. 

“Tt seems that Ihave been a very great 
fool,” he said, bitterly. 

“1 agree with you, monsieur,” laughed the 
lady. 

““ Stand aside,” said one of the men, coming 
forward. “ Let me speak with him. Do you 
know me, monsieur ?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” replied Laromie, “You are Fred- 
eric Roulier, known to the government as the 
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president of a socialist club, captain of ‘a bar- 
ricade, and a general promoter of disorder. 
These men, I suppose, are your confederates.” 

“Precisely 80, monsieur. You have been 
for a long time as anxious to capture us as we 
have been tosecure you. Fortune has favored 
us this time, and you are now our prisoner. 
Perhaps you would like to know what we 
intend doing with you?” 

“That is a matter of indifference to me,” 
said the detective, coolly. Y 

“Your courage is undoubtedly great,” said 
Roulier, “ but we shall put it to the test. We 
have decided long ago, monsieur, that you 
must die. We would carry out our decision 
to-night, but all of our club are not present. 
To-morrow night the absent ones will return, 
and then we shall proceed to visit our ven- 
geance upon you. Your heart will be cut out 
of your living body. May Heaven preserve 
your soul,” he added, mockingly; “for your ~ 
earthly part is doomed.” 

“Do not be too sure of that,” exclaimed 
Laromie, indignantly. “I was never born to 
die by the hands of such cowardly miscre- 
ants.” 

The socialist leader laughed. 

“Ah! Monsieur Laromie,” he said, sarcas- 
tically; “ why would you not be warned by - 
your friends? Women will be the death of 
you, I fear.” 

“ Who is this woman?” asked the detective, 
not heeding the taunt. 

“Let me answer,” said Madame de Noel. 
“ Monsieur Laromie,” she added, “I am one 
who has long owed you a debt of vengeance, 
Two years ago you arrested a woman named 
Marguerite Poisson, charged with murdering 
a French soldier. She was tried by your 
courts, and condemned to death. That wo- 
man was my mother.” 

“ Well,” said Laromie, calmly. “She-was 
not executed.” , 

“No,” said Madame de Noel, flercely, “ but 
I owe you no thanks for that, The emperor 
banished her to Algeria, to die under the burn- 
ing suns of that land,” ’ 

“But the government subsequently -par- 
doned her, and gave her permission to return 
to France.” ; 

“True; but the pardon was too late. 
When it reached Algeria my mother was dead. 
I swore to be revenged on you. I have suc- 
ceeded in luring you here by my arts and lies. 
Ihate you, as the man that caused my mo- 
ther’s death, and I shall witness your execu- 
tion with joy.” . 
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“ What is your name?” 

“ Madeleine Desmoulins.” 

“Then you are the-mistress of the chief of 
this club. A pretty couple truly, and a 
pretty scrape you have gotten me into,” mut- 
tered Laromie, with anger. “Well, then, 
Madame Julie de Noel, alias Madeleine 
Desmoulins, if it will afford you any satisfac- 
tion, know that, instead of causing your 
mother’s death, I tried to save her. In the 
discharge of my duty I arrested her. Although 
I believed her guilty of the offences charged 
against her, I pitied her. To oblige me the 
chief of the secret police interceded with the 
minister of justice, and procured the change 
in her sentence, and finally her pardon. If 
you doubt this, you have simply to apply to 
the chief of my command, and he will con- 
firm my assertions.” 

The woman grew pale as death. Calming 

_ her agitation, she turned to Rouller, and said 
hastily : 

“Spare him till I find out the truth of 
this.” 

“Stop,” said the detective, quickly. “I will 
not allow you to intercede for me. If you 
could give me my freedom ‘now, I would not 
accept it from you.” 

The woman turned away and left the room. 
M. Boulier directed two of his men to lift the 
detective, who was bound so securely as to be 
helpless, and convey him to the prison. The 
order was obeyed. M. Roulier led the way, 
carrying a large lamp, and the remainder of 
the men followed, bearing the detective with 
them. They passed through the hall, de- 
scended a stone stairway to a large cellar, 

, and finally paused before a heavy, close door. 
This M. Roulier opened, and the party passed 
into the room. The detective was set down 
on the floor, and M. Roulier, elevating the 
light, said : 

“Look around you, Monsieur Laromie. 
This room is very large, and very strong. 
The hall, floor and ceiling are all of stone, 
and there is no outlet save through this 
heavy doorway by which we have entered. 
Some years before you became connected with 
the pélice of Paris, this building was occupied 
by one of its principal officials for professional 
purposes. It is within a quarter of a mile of 
the Hotel de Ville,so that you are almost 
within hearing of your friends, who are power- 
less to aid you. To-morrow night at nine 
o’clock our sentence will be executed upon 
you. Until then we leave you to your own 
thoughts. Good-night, Monsieur Laromie.” 
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The men passed out of the cell, and the 
heavy door closed. Laromie heard the bolts 
slide into the hasp, and then all was silent. 
The room in which he lay was perfectly dark, 
and he was bound so securely that he could 
not move a limb. 

He had no hope of escape. He was in the 
hands of his most inveterate enemies, and he 
knew he could expect no mercy from them. 
They had long threatened him with vengeance 
for the injuries he had inflicted upon them by 
detecting their plots, and now that they had 
him in their power, he felt sure that they 
would carry out their diabolical threat. 
Though he was without hope, he was not de- 
serted by his courage. He was a brave man, 
and he resolved to meet his fate with forti- 
tude. Still he cursed his folly bitterly, and 
was almost—though not quite—ready to swear 
that if he could escape this time, he would 
never look at a woman again. 

He had been in the cell a little over an 
hour, when he heard a noise, as if a part of 
the flooring was being moved. He listened 
intently. The sound continued to be heard. 
Then some one spoke his own name in a low 
whisper. 

“ Laromie! are you here ?” asked the voice. 

“ Yes,” replied the detective, “ but who, in 
the fiend’s name, are you?” 

The voice repeated the watchword of the 
secret police, and then Laromie was conscious 
of the presence of another person in the cell. 

“ Regnard, is it you!” asked Laromie, who 
recognized the person as one of his fellow- 
detectives. “How did you get here ?” 

Regnard drew back the shade of a dark 
lantern and showed Laromie a square opening 
in the floor. 

“Through that hole,” he replied. “ But 
stay! Let me commence at the beginning. 
What you said to the chief about your little 
affair made him anxious for your safety. - He 
set me to watch you, so that we might assist 
you if you got into trouble. I followed you 
to the Opera, and rode behind the carriage 
which brought you here, The name of the 
lady, which, if you recollect, you gave to the 
chief, did not correspond with that of the wo- 
man who resides here. Ireported your pres- 
ence here to the chief. It seems that he once 
used this building for government purposes. 
There is a secret passage from this prison 
chamber to the Hotel de Ville, and another 
from here to the upper part of the house. 
He is well acquainted with them, having used 
them often some years ago. The secret was 
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“A LITTLE AFFAIR.” 


never imparted to any one out of the employ 
of the state, and no one else could have dis- 
covered it. The chief instructed me how to 
use the passages, and being still anxious for 
your safety, directed me to gain admittance to 
the"house by means of them, and learn what 
I could concerning you. I had no idea of 
finding you here. Tell me what is the mean- 
ing of your being here bound in this way.” 

“First cut these cords, and I will,” said 
Laromie. He was soon freed from his bonds, 
after Which he related all that had happened 
to him. 

“A plan suggests itself to me,” he added. 
He quickly explained to his companion the 
design which had presented itself to him at 
that instant. Regnard shook his head. 

“Tt involves great risk,” he said, gravely. 
“Tt may be fatal to you.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Laromie, “I shall try 
it. First show me how to escape from this 
place, in case I find sucha step necessary, 
and then do as I tell you.” 

Regnard showed him how to work the 
opening in the floor, and then arranged the 
cords so that it should seem that Laromie was 
still bound by them, but fixed them in such a 
manner, that he could rid himself of them at a 
moment’s warning. He left his lantern and 
some matches with Laromie, and then enter- 
ing the secret passage closed the opening 
after him, and Laromie was alone once more. 
He placed himself over the stove, and then 
fell asleep. 

The next day passed away slowly, and the 
night came at last. Precisely at nine o’clock, 
Laromie heard the door of his cell unlocked. It 
swung open, and M. Roulier appeared, bear- 
ing a large lamp. Ashe entered the room 
the light suddenly went out. 

“Come in, my friends,” he said, quickly. 
“ Let'us close the door, and stop this draught, 
and then we'll light the lamp again. I have 
matches.” 

In response to this summons, about’ thirty 
men entered the room, and the door was 
closed. 

“Monsieur Laromie,” exclaimed M. Rou- 
lier, “ are you here ?” 

“To be sureI am,” replied the detective. 
“How could I get away ?” 

“True,” muttered the socialist. “Now for 
a light.” 

At this moment the lamp was dashed from 
his hand by a heavy blow. 

“What does this mean?” he exclaimed, 
quickly. 
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“Tt means,” exclaimed Laromie, in a loud, 
clear voice, “that you are all my prisoners.” 

As he spoke, the room was lit up by the 
glare of a dozen lanterns from which the dark 
slides were drawn suddenly back, and the as- 
tounded socialists found themselves in the 
presence of forty strong and well-armed 
Sergens de Ville. The denowement was so 
sudden and startling, that they could not 
speak at first. The police were prompt, and 
secured their prisoners before they had re- 
covered from their surprise. 

“Well, Monsieur Roulier,” said Laromie, 
smiling, “the tables have been turned this 
time.” 

The socialist glared at him, and muttered 
between his teeth: 

“You must be in league with the devil.” 

“Perhaps I am,” said Laromie, with a laugh. 
“ At all events, monsieur, I was not ready to 
have my heart cut out.” 

The prisoners were conducted to the upper 
part of the house,so that they did not learn 
the secret of the subterranean passage by 
which the police had entered the cell, and to 
the last they regarded their presence there as 
a piece of diabolism on Laromie’s part. The 
woman who had ensnared the detective was 
also arrested. As he passed her, Laromie 
said, sarcastically : 

“T hope madame will have a pleasant visit 
to Algeria.” 

She lowered her eyes, and replied in a low 
tone: 

“T deserve this, monsieur, for betraying my 
mother’s only friend.” 

The prisoners, being old offenders, were all 
convicted, and were transported to the penal 
colony. 

The story soon became known throughout 
Paris, and the old house in which the de- 
tective had been imprisoned became an object 
of great curiosity to the citizens. The prison- 
ers themselves, however, never learned the 
solution of the mystery. If they ever return 
to France, perhaps they may hear of it. 


“Nephew,” said an Essex farmer to a lop- 
sided youth, who had been quartering on him 
for the last six weeks, and resisted all gentle 
hints that his stay had been prolonged quite 
sufficiently, “I am afraid that you will never 
come and see me again.” “ Why, uncle, how 
can you say so—don’t I come to see you 
every winter!” “Yes but I am afraid you 
will never go away.” 
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THE MESSAGE. 

Once, idling on the castled steep, “ Remember thee!" I heard thee say, P 
Through a long summer day, “Think of thee far apart; 

I watched crisp wavelets from the deep Picture my sorrow day by day 
Toss broken towards the bay ; Torn by a loving heart.” 

Soft breezes freshening from the down “ Would I'd the power to follow thoughts 
Whispered my thoughts to sea, Which ceaseless fly to thee, 

While wayward fancy bade me dream Would my own lips might whisper low 
A message back from thee! This message, love, from me!”’ 

Still musing on this grassy height, If, then, an echo such as this, 


High over ocean caves 

Crowned with gold rays of dying light, 
Lulled by sad, sobbing waves, 

Earth’s mournful silence seemed so sweet, 
So softly solaced me, : 

That soon my senses slept, to dream 
A message sent by thee! 


By finest fancy wrought, 
Was wafted from a dream of bliss 
Tossed from the epray of thought, 
So must it be while wandering on 
Beside life’s changing sea— 
Thoughts ever melt into a dream 
Of thee, and only thee! 


WHO’S THE THIEF? 


BY MRS. M. A. BATES. 


“Tr’s mean enough for a man to sneak on 
to a neighbor’s premises, kill his hens and 
leave them there; but to steal and eat ’em 
after he om taken their lives, is enough to set 
anyone jumping mad; and I wont stand such 
doin’s any longer, Joel Hardin!” 

“You can’t be in earnest about imputing 
such a scurvy trick to me, Pike,” exclaimed 
the one addressed, surprise and anger strug- 
gling together on his face. 

“Yes, 1 do!” hotly returned his neighbor; 
“you've been cursin’ ’em all the spring be- 
cause they happened to scratch up a seed or 
two in your old garden. I thought all the 
time you had a will to do worse; now I’m 
positive of it. And another thing,” he rapidly 
went on, without heeding Mrs. Hardin, who, 
with flashing eyes, had stopped rolling out the 
supper biscuit, “how could you have had 
cheek enough to take my are to kill those 
hens ?” 

“Shut the door in his face, Joe; don’t stand 
there and have him abuse you in that way,” 
cried his wife, rushing forward to where, in 
his amazement, her husband stood unable to 
reply; but it was only for a moment; then, 
shaking her fist at the infuriated Pike, he 
exclaimed : 

“O, if it wasn’t for the disgrace of the 
thing, I’d pummel you till you was as black 
as a stove-pipe. To accuse me of doing such 


underhanded business as killing other people’s 
hens.” 

“And stealing ’em,” put in Mrs. Hardin, 
viciously. . 

“Don’t speak—don’t say another word!” 
roared her husband to Pike, who, though 
beginning to look a little pale and frightened 
at these outbursts, was trying to pluck up for 
another charge. “ Get off from my door-step 
—out of this yard with you, and never enter 
it again, or 

The rest of the sentence was lost, by Har- 
din, with a menacing gesture, slamming the 
door in his face and locking it. 

“If I'd only had a pistol there, Nancy, I 
really believe I should have been tempted to 
shoot him on thé spot; for you see he is so big 
I wouldn’t have come off very well in a hand- 
to-hand fight,” declared Tim Pike, as, after a 
perfect shower of oaths at the closed door, he 
strode home. 

“My goodness!” said Mrs. Pike, glancing 
contemptuously at her better half’s spare 
form, “I guess you’d have found out so, if 
you had tried it. But,” she added, “there’s 
a way left that I had a good mind to put my 
head out of the window and remind the vil- 
lain of, when I heard him abusing you so just 
now—we can appeal to the law, and make 
him pay that way for the hens he’s stole.” 

“ But he’s our next door neighbor,” reason- 
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ed Tim, who was cooling down a little; “and 


no matter how guilty he might be proved in . 


the affair, 
such a step.” 

“TI don’t care if they would,” snapped Nan- 
cy, nodding independently. “ Here, four nights 
running, we’ve lost as many hens; and do 
you think I’m going to stand that, just to 
save talk from some folks, who have got 
such a liking for the scamp ?” 

Somehow the angry light was fast leaving 
Tim’s face, as he said: 

“But recollect, Nancy, we’ve never had 
anything against him until he planted his 
yard this spring; and the hens have scratched 
there a good deal. Perhaps it was the wea- 
sels that killed them, after all.” 

“ Weasels!” echoed Mrs. Pike, contemptu- 
ously. “ Umph, I guess nobody ever heard of 
one killing a hen with an axe; they only suck 
’em clean dry and leave them where they are, 
you goose.” 

“Confound it,so I am,” stammered Tim, 
confusedly. “I—that is—I had forgot how 
they did do it. But I can suggest something 
which, if we both hadn’t been as stupid as 
owls, we might have thought of before.” 

“ Well,” was the tart reply. 

“We can watch, Nancy,” pursued Pike, 
animatedly, “you and I together. We will 
sit at the window overlooking the hen-coop, 
and then when the thief comes we can be 
sure who he is.” 

“T shan’t do any such thing,” she retorted. 
“ Here is ‘lection comin’ and so is company, 
and there’ll be bushels of cookin’ to be done. 
No, Mr. Pike, a good sleep every night for 
the next fortaight wont be any too much to 
brace me up for such slavery. Just watch, 
yourself, if you’re such a fool as not to be sat- 
isfled now about this matter.” 

“And so I will,” declared Tim, “and keep 
watching until I find out the thief; for, as I’ve 
said, it may not be impossible for Hardin to 
be innocent.” 

And 80, for the next three nights Tim turn- 
ed into bed at seven o’clock to refresh himself 
for the watch he was to commence at nine 
over by the back-window; but no masculine 
form stealthily crept as he expected into the 
shed after his axe; no terrified hen squake or 
dull thud greeted his ears; everything like the 
night around was pleasantly still. His wife 
laughed and sneered at him alternately, and 
declared that Hardin had somehow got an 
inkling of his intention, and so ceased his 
depredations; and would end his words by 


ple would blame us for taking 


going to the windows and casting a series of 
withering looks to whoever of the Hardins 
might be in sight; but on the latter’s part, 
these were already returned with interest. 

Tim's short leniency toward Joel Hardin 
now began to give place to the belief which 
had made him so fiercely accuse him at the 
first. Still he vowed, perhaps partly to tease 
Mrs. Pike, to make another night at the back 
window. But that evening, at his usual hour 
of rising for his vigils, he remained in bed 
snoring lustily, and totally insensible to his 
wife’s sharp nudges for him towaken. It was 
about eleven that same night when Hardin 
awoke from an uneasy slumber occasioned by 
a hearty supper. Every moment brought his 
eyes open wider, and a nervousness soon took 
possession of him that laughed at his efforts 
to sleep again. Accordingly he softly rose, 
dressed and descended into the moonlit gar- 
den, where with a cigar he sat down to 
gain tranquillity in the grape-arbor directly 
opposite Mr, Pike’s hen-coop. AJl was quiet. 
The stars in their sapphire setting glittered 
like diamonds, and the moon was laughing 
down her light with rare zest; these and the 
cigar quickly brought Mr. Hardin composure, 
and so, throwing away the stump he rose to 
seek his bed. But a sudden opening of ‘the 
door of Pike’s hen-yard, and a general flutter 
of the biddies perched upon the roost, caused 
him to remain at the arbor’s opening, listening 
excitedly. 

The thief! Yes, it must be heavho caused 
this disturbance, and for whom he was bear- 
ing charges entirely unmerited by his honest 
habits. Not a moment did it take Joel to 
decide what to do. He would jump into the 
hen-yard, throttle the villain, rouse up the 
Pikes, and thus prove his innocence. So he 
softly betook himself toward the coop; but as 
he did so, he started back in astonishment, 
and with a halfuttered exclamation; for the 
figure, clad in a red nightgown and cap, now 
visible to him behind the slats, was no other 
than Timothy Pike himself. His eyes were 
fixed and glassy, yet possessed a savage look 
which, added to that on his face, and the 
flerceness with which he clutched a huge axe 
in his right hand, reminded one of some blood- 
thirsty oxecutioner. Unwindful of his sur- 
prised neighbor, who was vainly conjecturing 
his motive there at such an hour, and espec- 
lally in so slight a dress, he proceeded direct- 
ly to the roost, and with his unoccupied hand 
laid siege upon one of the poor cacklers, who, 
after fluttering wildly for an instant, was 
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brought down upon a log to lose her head. 
After this Mr. Tim Pike seized the quivering 
members and carried them triumphantly to a 
corner in the hen-yard where the hogshead 
receiving the sink drainage stood. Opening 
the cover he thrust in his victim, and as he 
did so there arose a stench which, had he 
been less excited, would have made Mr. Har- 
din run. As it was, he stood gaping at the 
decomposed fowls which the sudden stir of 


the water had brought to view. Here, then, 
was the thief! But what object could a man 
have in destroying his own hens and secret- 
ing them in that way ? - 

“It can’t be anything only to gratify his 
revenge upon me for their electing me instead 
of him as president of the temperance society,” 


concluded Hardin, gritting his teeth; “but 
to take such an underhanded way as this to 
gratify his spite, is a trick I never thought 
him capable of. The darned rascal shall have 
his pay, though.” 

Tim had just turned away from the cistern 


and was leaving the yard, when Hardin’s 
fingers closed around his throat, and he was 
hurled to the ground, his bulky neighbor 
astride of him. Tim started violently; he 
rubbed his eyes with a look of terrified mys- 
tification, and struggled to free himself from 
his indignant assailant. 

“Help! Murder!” he yelled. 

“You'll need help after I’ve done with 
you,” exclaimed Joel, dealing out blows that 
made poor.Pike writhe. “Yes, you mean 
sneak, you'll find that killing your hens to 
spite me wont be your only sacrifice. Pil—” 
. “Stop, walt—let me up,” pleaded Pike; 
whose face took a new expression as he sud- 
denly looked towards the still open cistern. 
“ For Heaven’s sake—for the Lord’s sake—O, 
now! don’t choke a man for what he’s done 
in his sleep!” 

“Sleep?” echoed Joel, and in his astonish- 


ment dropping his hands from poor Tim’s 
throat. “By the jumping piper, I believe 
you're lying.” 

“TI hope to be struck dead if I am,” replied 
Tim, solemnly, while he scrabbled to his feet ; 
“it’s a habit, I tell you, this confounded 
sleep- walking, that I used to have, years ago. 
I thought I had got rid of it entirely, but it 
seems I’m at it again, and have been—ever- 
fool—killing my own hens.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed Hardin, who was forced 
now to believe, and couldn’t help getting 
merry over the mistake. 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t say a word about 
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this,” implored Tim; “you shall have every 
hen on this roost—anything I’ve got in the 
world, only keep this matter mum, for Nancy 
—well, I’d rather lose my head at once than 


have her know of it.” 

At this juncture, the window at which Tim 
had spent his solitary watches flew up with 
a crash, and a night-cap with immense ruffles 
appeared; and Tim scudding behind a board, 
saw a pair of angry eyes flash down upon 
him 


“Mercy sakes alive!” cried his spouse’s 
shrill voice, “ what be you down there in such 
a rig this time of night for? O,” as her eye 
caught sight of Hardin, “so you’ve surprised 
the thieving scamp, have you? Didn’t I tell 


you it was him ?” she added, triumphantly. 


Hardin couldn’t resist the opportunity; so 
in spite of Pike’s struggles he laughingly 
pulled him up under the window and explain- 
ed matters, much to Mrs. Pike’s astonishment 
and rage. 

“Tf you aint a shallow-pate,” she furiously 
cried, addressing poor Tim, “then I never 
saw one. Being in your sleep wont excuse 
such business. O Lud, Lud, to go and kill 
them hens—beauties every one of ’em, and 
wanted to set so terribly, and we might have» 
had the splendidest lot of chickens, you foo | 
you!” 


> 


USE OF A WIG. » 
A farmer-general of France, named Grimod 
de la Rayniere, was conspicuous in his char- 
acter, if only by dint of his hair, which was 


curledand puffed to a breadth and height that 


rendered the putting on of his hat an impos- 
sibility. A short man who occupied the seat 
behind him at an opera, finding the view com- 
pletely obstructed, contrived Jittle by little to 
perforate a seeing place through the mass 
with his fingers. Grimod de la Reyniere 


never stirred during the operation of the per- 
formance, but when the piece terminated, he 
drew a comb from his pocket, and calmly pre- 
sented it to the gentleman, with these words: 
“Monsieur, I have permitted you to see the 
ballet at your ease, not to interfere with your 
amusement; it is now your turn not to inter- 
fere with mine ; I am going to a supper party ; 
you must see that I cannot appear there with 
my hair in its present state, and you will have 
the goodness to arrange it properly, or to- 
morrow we must cross swords.” The peace- 
ful alternative was laughingly accepted, and 
they parted friends, 
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A RIDE WITH THE WIND. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


“Fly as the wolves of Apennine 
Were close upon thy track.” 


“By George! Sade, how I went over that 
road once!” said Hugh Armstrong, looking 


up with suddenly dilating eyes. 

“Yes, Hugh,” I answered, waiting to be 
told. 

He gave a little shiver, though it was June, 
and seated himself beside me on a mossy rock 


by the roadside, At our right, and one mile 
distant, was Rose farm, where I was spending 


the summer. Yousee, John Rose—well,I am 
a young woman, and John is a young man, 
and we—that is, John—but this story is not 
about John Rose. 

At our left, Cousin Hugh’s and mine, the 
road ran, for a mile, as straight as an arrow, 
piercing the little village of Wales, that lay 
in an unseen hollow; then it stretched along 
an open country for miles further, darting 
without a bend from end to end of a city that 
crowded close to the sea-shore, and running 
off a wharf where the steamers used to come 
puffing up, out of breath, twice or thrice a 
day. And, for aught I know, that road may 
be running yet on the bottom of the ocean. 
I should not be surprised if it were a meridian 
on its way from pole to pole. 

“Well, it was down this tireless, straight 
road that Cousin Hugh looked, when he made 
that exclamation, to which I answered, ‘ Yes, 
Hugh.’ 

“It was nine years ago last winter,” he 
began, “and I was but twenty years old. For 
three years I had spent my vacations at Rose 
farm; and when I graduated in '57, and 
wanted a little rest before plunging into 
business, I found about a score of excellent 
reasons why I might, could, would and should 
spend a few weeks with the Roses. The 
family was larger then than it is now. Tom 
and Will were at home, and Fanny was not 
married, nor, of course, was Blanche. Of 
course, also, John was at home. He was not 
big enough to be anywhere else. He wore 
frocks and pin-afores in those days, and—” 

“Tt is false!” I cried, indignantly, “ John is 
twenty-five, and only four years younger than 
you, and—” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Hugh. “Leave 


your copulative to bide with mine till I have 

told my story. Then we'll fight it out, if you 

will.” 
“ As I was saying, I went to spend a part 


of the winter with the Roses. The fact is, I 
could not stay away from Blanche. 


“ *T was a child, and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was more than love.’ 


“ Fiddle-de-dee !” I rhymed impatiently. 

I always hated to hear a man speak the 
word love to any but the woman he loves. 

“Rhythm isn’t good,” said Hugh. “Two 
dactyls and a cmsura wanted, But no mat- 


ter. A nos moutons, 

“There was but one thing which disturbed 
my pleasure, and that was Mr. George Adams, 
a tall, sublime divinity student, who was down 
here keeping school to get money to finish his 
studies. He boarded at Rose farm, and any 
body with eyes in his head could see that he 
admired Blanche. Even in the coldest days 
in December it would set me in a perspira- 
tion to see the confident manner in which he 
would take a seat beside her on the sofa, and 
monopolize the talk. I must confess, too, that 
the fellow was confoundedly good-looking, 


and could talk like a book. 

“ Still, in spite of this jealousy, we had gay 
times. Tom and Will were wild fellows, 
Fanny was a headlong, good-natured, blunder- 
ing creature, Blanche was perfect, even John, 
though yet in long clo—, well, no matter; 
John was a tramp, 

“T shall never forget one night, the night I 
rode over this road with poor Grey, the pet 
horse. It was his last ride, and it came near 
being mine. 

“The next day was to be the last trip of 
the steamer Daylight, from Croton to New 
York, and Mr. Rose had to go to New York 
on business. He had put it off in the hope 
that he might not be obliged to go, but at the 
last minute there was no help for it. He 
wasn’t much of a traveller, and was always 
dreadfully sea-sick on the water, and we all 
laughed at the faces he made about it. His 


had dosed himself vigorously for a week be- 
fore starting. : 
“*O, you may laugh,’ he said, good- 
naturedly; ‘but it is easier to bear your im- 
pudence now, than it will be to bear that 
“hell o’ all diseases,” by-and-by. Mother, I 
wish that you would mix me a flask of brandy 
and water, half-and-half, all ready to drink. 
No, let Fan. prepare it. I want you to see 
what ails my collar. Hurry, Fan.! It’s near- 
ly time to go.’ 

“Fanny took a flask from a little cup-board 
in the wall, carefully raised it, and took it to 
her father that he might put in the right pro- 
portion of water. He filled it half full, and, 
-setting the flask on the table, Fanny went into 
another room to get the cruet of brandy that 
was always kept there in case of need. 

“Mrs. Rose, having use for the table while 
Fan. was gone, put the flask back in the cup- 
board again, to be out of the way. 

“ ¢T set it up thene, Fanny,’ she said. 

“ The girl took it down, filled it with brandy, 
and put it into her father’s pocket. 

“*T want it handy,’ he said; ‘for it will be 
the first thing I shall try.’ 

“In afew minutes he was off, Tom and 
Will with him. They were going to leave 
him at Croton, and go on the same evening 
ten miles further to a farm where there was to 
be a sale of stock. 

“ The steamer was to start at half past four 
o’clock in the morning. 

“ Well, after they had all gone, we gathered 
in the sitting-room again, and tried to be as 
merry as ever. But three out of a family 
makes a hole, even if the one dearest is left, 
and we were rather sombre fora while. I 
think we were all glad when Mr. George 
Adams came in from his school, and brought 
a cheerful face. Nothing ever disturbed him 
much. 

“After tea we had a little music, Blanche and 
Fanny singing duets, and I sometimes turn- 
ing the music, which Mr. Adams was too dig- 
nified to do. Blanche was very lovely that 
night, her fair, pale face and light curls well 
set off by her woolen dress of deep garnet- 
color, and only a delicate lace at her throat 
and wrists. As I stood just behind her 
shoulder, and bent now and then to turn the 
leaves, I felt myself more deeply in love than 
ever before. I thought that I would do any- 
thing to win her, and began to hate myself for 
my inactivity. She looked on me as a boy, 
though I was two years older than she; and 
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though she did not love the student Adams, 
still I knew that she felt more flattered by his 
admiration than by mine, and looked on him 
as a person of far more character. 

“T knew better. But how to convince her? 
I got feverish thinking of it, and made up my 
mind to go back to town the very next day. 

“Mr. Adams leaned back in an arm-chair, 
and listened with half-closed eyes, not seem- 
ing to think me worth watching or being 
jealous of; and Mrs. Rose sat upright by her 
work-table, knitting, and probably thinking 
of her husband. John was poring over his 
Virgil, in one corner, with his hands over his 
ears to keep out the music, 

“*T'm tired of singing, at length said 
Blanche, turning from the piano. Turning, 
she looked at me, and seemed+o see some- 
thing peculiar in my face, for she asked 
quickly, ‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“*T was thinking I’ve lounged about long 
enough,’ I said. ‘I am going back to town to- 
morrow.’ 

“She reddened a little. ‘O, just as you 
please,’ she said. ‘ We are happy to have you 
stay,—that is, the boys are.’ 

“T choked a little as she turned away, and 
took a seat near her mother. 

“Mr. Adams immediately roused. 

“*T forgot to mention something which I 
was shocked to hear to-day,’ he said. ‘ Nan- 
nie Parsons came near being poisoned, her 
brother Ned told me. She was ill, and her 
mother mistook, and give her the wrong medi- 
cine. The doctor said that she had a narrow 

“The ladies exclaimed, then we began to 
tell of poisoning cases of which we had known, 
and to wonder at the carelessness of 
people. 

“*We are just as careless as any one,’ said 
Mrs. Rose, suddenly. ‘There's that bottle of 
poison that Tom got to kill the rats in the 
granary. It is deadly poison, but I don’t 
think they locked it up. Do you know where 
it is, girls ?” 

“* Tom put it in the little cup-board in the 
dining-room,’ John said, uncovering his ears. 

“Tt wasn’t labelled, and I will put a label 
on it this minute,’ said Mrs, Rose, rising. 

“ Presently her voice was heard calling from 
the other room. ‘It isn’t here, John. You 
must mistake.’ 

“* Yes, 1saw him put it there,’ John per- 
sisted, getting up to go out. 

“We had got so excited by the subject that 
we all went out after him, and saw Mrs. Rose 
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A RIDE WITH THE WIND. 


just taking down a flask haf]-full of some color- 
less liquid. 

“*That’s it!? John said. Then, looking 
closer, ‘ no, it looks like it, but that one had a 
glass drop on the neck. Where can it be?” 

“Suddenly Fanny cried out, ‘O, mother, 
mother!’ 

“We all turned to look at her, and saw 
her standing deadly pale, with her hands 
pressed to her breast. 

“ «T—J—took the wrong flask,’ she gasped. 

“ €What do you mean ?’ said her mother ; but 
even in speaking it all rushed over her, and 
over us. The poison was colorless, and in 
preparing her father’s brandy and water in the 
morning, Fanny had filled the poison instead 
of the water, the flasks being similar. 

“*My God? murmured Mrs. Rose, and 
began searching again, unable to believe any- 
thing so dreadful. 

“ We all aided, and questioned, but without 
hope. It was evident that the fatal flask was 
in Mr. Rose’s pocket, and that he would 
drink from it on the first approach of sea- 
sickness. 

“Poor Fanny fainted ; but she lay there un- 
noticed, except that Mr. Adams sprinkled 
water in her face, and begged the others to be 
calm, that most hateful and irritating request. 
Mrs. Rose walked the floor, wringing her 
hands, or searching frantically for the missing 
flask, and Blanche stood white and still, as 
if turned to marble. The only life her face 
showed was in her eyes, and those were fixed 
in appeal on Mr. Adams. 

“* What can be done?’ she said to him in a 
low whisper, which seemed scarcely to move 
oer pale lips. 

“We must hope for the best,’ he said. ‘It 
is possible that we mistake, and at the worst, 
when he tastes it,he must perceive some 
peculiar flavor, which will prevent him from 
swallowing enough to harm him,’ 

“* Peculiar flavor! cried Mrs. Rose, pas- 
sionately; ‘who perceives peculiar flavors 
when they are suffering from sea-sickness ? 
Besides, the brandy will cover the taste. My 
God! is there no help?” . 

“My plan was formed. ‘I will ride to Cro- 
ton, and reach him before the boat starts,’ I 
said. 

“ They all turned to me eagerly, and Blanche 
caught my hand in hers. ‘O, Hugh? was all 
she could say; but it was enough. 

“*God bless you!’ Mrs. Rose cried, then 
threw her hands up. ‘Where will you get a 
horse 
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**Tsn’t Grey at home?” 

“*No, Mr. Ellis had him this afternoon, and 
was to bring him back to-morrow morning.’ 

“ T will go after him, I said, promptly. 

“ Here Jobn started up. John has got pluck, 
and always had. ‘ No, Hugh,’ he said; ‘if you 
are to ride thirty miles to-night, you can’t 
begin by walking three miles. I'll go for 
Grey, and run every step of the way.’ 

“Tt was finally agreed that Mr. Adams and 
John were to go after the horse with all pos- 
sible speed, and I was to hold myself in readi- 
ness to spring on to his back the moment he 
reached the door. 

“They started ata run, and we set ourselves 
to wait with what calmness we might. 

“Tt was half past twelve o’clock when they 
started, for we had been sitting up late, and it 
was half-past one when John dashed up to the 
door on Grey’s back. 

“‘*T thought the Ellises would never wake 
up? he panted. ‘I couldn’t get into the 
stable till they did, though I broke one of the 
windows in. Adams gave up somewhere on 
the road.’ 

“One last prayerful blessing from Mrs. 
Rose, and a glance in Blanche’s deathly face, 
and I was away. 

“Two hours in which to ride thirty miles! 
It made my hair stand on end to think of it. 
Supposing the horse should fall dead ? 

“T rode carefully, but there was no time to 
think of being merciful to horse-flesh, and I 
rode fast. The little stops that I felt obliged 
to give him made me burn as if I were wrapped 
in flame. The road is so level that those 
delays were not frequent, but a level road is 
more of a strain on a horse in the long run. 

“T fancy that many a sleeper in the little 
village of Wales must have turned in his bed 
and listened an instant as he heard the clatter 
of my borse’s hoofs on the frozen ground. 
The creature panted, but I pressed on. It 
seemed to me that I scarcely touched the sad- 
dle, so strung were my nerves. Wild thoughts 
flew through my mind. Suppose that Mr. 
Rose, feeling chilly, should take a glass of his 
brandy and water before going on board the 
boat? Suppose that the boat should leave 
before time, or I should miss it by a minute ? 

“TI lashed Grey fiercely at thought of 
the peril that lay in every moment of delay, 
and with a bound and a snort the noble beast 
flew over the ground. It seemed to me that 
I had galloped there forages. I lost all count 
of time, of everything but the vision of a 
white dear face which floated up before me in 


the darkness, then faded again, and of the one 
thought that I must hurry for my life, 

“I forgot after a while that I was riding, 
my head got numb, my eyes blind; but I did 
not forget to lash Grey when he faltered, and 
I did not miss the road. The sharp December 
air blew in my face, though I was riding with 
the wind, and the fleet hoofs under me struck 
sparks from the stones in passing. There was 
no moon, but the sky was full of stars, and 
they seemed to whirl and dance when I looked 
at them. 

“ By-and-by, after an eternity, it seemed, 
other lights whirled up with the stars, rows of 
gas lamps, and an occasional light in a house. 
And at the same instant I heard a long, hoarse 
whistle from the steamer Daylight. 

“Tt electrified me, In the instant I knew 
where I was, and what I had come for, and 
the perspiration started out over me at the 
thought that that whistle might be the signal 
for starting. “Fortunately the wharf lay 
straight ahead, at the end of the street on 
which I rode. But as I strained my eyes to 
see off into the harbor, my horse staggered, I 
gave him a sharp cut with my whip, and 
cursed him as though I hated him,—poor, 
noble old Grey! He made one last effort, ran 
a few steps, then plunged headlong, and lay 
quivering on the pavement. 

“IT was stunned for a moment by the fall, 
but was soonon my feet. It was evident that 
the creature could do no more. He lay 
stretched out, and drew now and then a faint, 
sobbing breath, so like a human being, that, 
though I could not think of it then, I wept 
afterward, recollecting it. 

“ A watchman came and began to question 
me; but, without a word, I pushed him away, 
and started at a run down the street. I 
passed some people coming up from the 
wharf, and ghey stood out of my way. One 
man stopped and said, ‘ Too late, sir!’ 

“TI could have knocked him down. 

_ “Tt was the last whistle which I had heard, 
and asI reached the wharf, the steamer was 
moving, and they were just pulling the last 
rope in. I, gathered all my strength for a 
final effort,and sprang. I missed, and the last 
I knew was the water closing over me. 
“When I recovered, a group of men stood 
around me, and the air was blowing freshly in 
my face. The floor on which I lay was un- 
steady, there was a sound of machinery, and a 
puffing of smoke, and, joy! I was on board the 
Daylight! 

' “* He is recovering,’ some one said, and the 
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next instant a voice cried out, ‘ Heavens, it is 


' Hugh Armstrong! What can be the matter ?’ 


“TI closed my eyes when I heard that 
healthy, hearty voice, and thanked God in my 
heart. 


“Some one bent over and lifted my head on 
his arm. ‘My boy, what has happened? 
What is the matter at home ?’ he cried. 

“T tried to speak, but could not. 

_ “He grew pale, and taking a flask, the flask, 
from his pocket, opened it and pressed it to 
my lips, ‘ Drink a little to give you strength,’ 
he said. 

“T pushed it away, then started up, and, 
catching it from his hand, made a step and 
flung it into the sea, - 

“*What do you mean?’ he asked again, 
seeming to think me crazy. 

“*Have you drank any?’ I managed to 
whisper. 

“* Not a drop? said Mr. Rose. 

“* Tt was poisoned!’ I said, and fell fainting 
to the deck again. 

“There was a physician on board, and 
restoratives were given me, In fifteen min- 
utes I was able to tell my story, feebly enough, 
Mr. Rose hiding his face and sobbing like a 
woman. 

“We went back by daylight in a steamer 
going in, Mr. Rose going with me; and by 
afternoon we were on our way from town to 
Rose farm. 

“* Business be ——— ! Mr. Rose said, 
emphatically. ‘My business is to go home 
and take care of this boy, and comfort my 
family.’ 

“We rode slowly in a large, easy carriage, 
for I was pretty well used up, and Mr. Rose 
cried, and hugged me half the way. He even 
wanted to go down on his knees and make a 
pillow of himself so that I might rest more 
easily. 

“T needn’t tell you how we were received 
at home, nor how Blanche, after the first 
glance at her father, ran to burst into weep- 
ing in my arms. Dear girl! she had liked me 
all the time, and before I slept that night 
promised to be my wife. And a good wife 
she is, Sade! I only hope that John will be 
as good a one,” said Hugh, in his earnestness 
perpetrating a bull of the first water. 

“TI don’t doubt that John will make an ex- 
cellent wife,” I replied dryly. 

“Pshaw !” cried Hugh. 

“ But what of Grey ?” I asked. 

“Grey was dead, of course. We had him 
brought home, and we buried him, and all the 
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THE ROMANCE OF GOTHAM. 


family looked on and cried over him. And 
when the earth was smoothed over him, they 
each one. came and kissed me. Grey’s grave is 
under that old pine-tree south of the house, 
and we have always meant to set up a stone 
there.” 

“ What became of Mr. Adams?” I asked. 

“Mr. Adams became a minister, and he now 
preaches, in a very white and tight choker, in 
achurch in Croton. He hasa wife and al- 
most as many children as Mrs. Martyr John, 
Rodgers.” 

“ And how many children had Mrs. Martyr 
John Rodgers?” was my final question. 
“ You know that Fox’s book says she had nine 
small children, and one at the breast. Now 
whether that one was of the nine—” 

“Pshaw!” said Hugh, again. “ Let us go 
home!” 


THE ROMANCE OF GOTHAM, 


Few who have heard of the “Wise Men of 
Gotham” have any idea where the place is, 
or how the saying originated. The mind re- 
verts to the old days of Jewish history, for the 
name has a Hebrew sound. It happened in 
the early spring—when the yellow primroses 
and the modest violets began to deck the 
hedgerows, and the birds gayly chirruped and 
twittered in their new-found connubial bliss— 
that I was driving through quiet country 
lanes, bound to the town of Nottingham. As 
we passed through a village I asked its name 
ot my charioteer, a hale old farmer, born long 
before the days when steam became such a 
mighty power, almost such a one as Tennyson 
has depicted in those exquisite verses so full of 
humor and of pathos. The old man told me 
it was Gotham, and from him I heard the fol- 
lowing account of the strange exploits of the 
“ Wise Men of Gotham,” which gave rise to 
asaying now applied to those who, while 
appearing but fools, are crafty in their own 

Sad times were they for “ Merrie England ” 
when Richard of the Lion-heart started off 
to the Crusades, taking with him gallant 
knights and stout yeomen. Far better would 
it have been had they stayed at home and at- 
tended to their own affairs. So, doubtless, 
thought the fair Dame Storis, as she sat in her 
old castle at Gotham, and watched the decay 
creeping over its walls. Sadder still was it 
when the rumor came that Richard was a 
prisoner in the hands of a foreign tyrant; 
while of the gallant Storis, who had accom- 
panied his liege lord, no news at all had ar- 
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rived. The usurper John held gay court at 
Nottingham Castle, then a strong and im- 


pregnatle fortress, whose site is occupied by a 


ruin, testifying to the turbulent spirits which 
have held riot in that busy town. As he cast 
his eye over the country lying round, he 
thought what a nice, quiet retreat Gotham 
Castle would furnish, if it could only be 
reached ; for the road thence was almost im- 
passable. So he issued a decree, ordering the 
instant repair of that ancient castle, and call- 
ing upon the men of Gotham to mend their 
ways, but they were loyal subjects, unwilling 
to recognize any authority in a usurper. No 
notice was taken of the mandate. One day 
he started of from Nottingham, attended by 
a large retinue of armed men, and wended 
his way to Gotham. As he neared the town, 
he met a party of farmers rolling some 
cheeses down the steep hill. John halted, 
and asked the reason. He was told that, as 
the roads were so bad, in order to save the 
carriage, they had started their cheeses to 
market, and intended to follow and sell them. 
He next arrived at a pond, where some’ 
rustics were immersed, vainly endeavoring 
to drown an eel. Near the pond he found* 
some men very busily employed in fencing 
round a bush, that they might confine a 
cuckoo, which was wont to sing there its 
monotonous chant. On his arrival at the 
town, his astonishment was great at seeing 
some of the inhabitants hoisting their cattle 
up to the roofs of their houses, that they 
might graze on the moss and grass sprout- 
ing from the thatch. Every.one seeméd 
engaged in some foolish and unaccountable 
vagary. Some were trying to catch and 
bottle the smoke; others were whistling to 
raise a breeze, that the miller might the 
sooner grind the corn lately gleaned from 
the fields. John was strangely puzzled, and 
knew not what to think; so he gave orders 
to march. As he proceeded on his way, he 
came to a large party of men, with drags and 
rakes, hard at work trying to drag out the 
moon’s reflection from a pool of water, as 
they fancied it was a Cheshire cheese. The 
usurper pronounced the Gothamites a set of 
fools, incapable of any rational undertaking ; 
but the old men, as they’ assembled to talk 
over the day’s work, congratulated them- 
selves on having overreached the tyrant and 
saved themselves heavy expenses; while they 
pronounced the dictum, which remains to 
the present day—“That more fools pase 
through Gotham than ever lived in it.” 


“TEx me, if you can, Frederic, who is the 
young lady that has just passed us ?” 

Fred Atwood looked around, his hand still 
on his friend’s arm. 

There were two persons in the street, both 
going in the opposite direction from the two 
young men. One was a tall, stately lady of 
commanding figure, dressed with unexcep- 
tionable taste—the other a tawdry, overdress- 
ed individual, clad in rich, but ill-matched 
finery. 

“Which of them, Allan?” asked Fred, 
roguishly, well knowing the exquisite taste 
of his friend. 

“Can you doubt which? Of course, I 
mean the lady with such brilliant black eyes 
—the one nearest us.” 

“O,I beg pardon. Are you sure that you 
don’t mean the one with the green dress, blue 
sack and yellow bonnet?” 

“Don’t, Fred! As if I would have any 
curiosity about a person like that!” 

“Softly, Mr. Allan Bernard. That person 
is one of your own parishioners; a lady of 
. cultivated taste, as you see; an heiress, too, 
and dresses in a manner that the masculine 
part of your congregation find perfectly 
crushing!” 

“As I mean the other lady, your description 
of the heiress fails to interest me.” 

“Well, you are particular! The other 
lady, 1 would not care to have you know 
intimately. She is a Miss Heriot—a great 
coquette, Allan. I always shun eyes like 
hers. They are decidedly wicked looking ; but 
as you are a minister, and supposed to be 
proof against the wiles of sinners, it may not 
be so much of a risk to you to encounter 
them ?” : 

“And is she one of my flock, too? Well, I 
shall call on that lady and on the other, too, 
of course.” 

“Well, take care of your heart. A young 
minister, you know, is fair game for all the 
widows, old maids and young girls of his con- 
gregation to pounce upon. How thankful I 
am that my genius did not soar to the pulpit. 
I could never have withstood them. I find it 
trying enough to a physician.” * 

Allan Bernard smiled. He thought, per- 
‘haps, that he could withstdnd any number of 
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KATE HERIOT’S LAST CONQUEST. 


BY MISS FLORENCE BOSS. 


“ widows, old maids, and even young girls,” 
and that, if ever won at all, it could only be 
by some “bright, particular star,” like the 
lady whose eyes had shed a brilliant ray across 
his path that afternoon. 

The friends were nearing a pretty, attrac- 
tive-looking house in a pleasant, quiet street; 
and Doctor Fred Atwood said, “Come, Allan, 
we will call here at my brother’s. You will 
not see him, but his new wife will be happy 
to meet her pastor. I have volunteered to 
show you around, and my own relatives must 
be the first to greet you.” 

Mrs. William Atwood, a pleasant, smiling 
lady—a young bride—received the doctor and 
his friend with a cordial greeting, as they 
were ushered into the beautiful drawing- 
room. 

She had been showing bridal gifts, it seem- 
ed, to some young ladies who had just quitted 
the apartment. One only remained, and Mrs. 
Atwood introduced her as “ Miss Heriot.” 

It was the lady of the brilliant eyes. A 
graceful courtesy was her only greeting, and 
she sank back upon the luxurious sofa and 
bent her black orbs upon the minister. 

As the moments went on, and conversation 
ran into pleasant channels, Kate Heriot’s 
voice mingled jn it. Sheskimmed the surface 
of many subjects, not excepting theological 
matters; and the voice completed what the 
eyes had begun. 

Allan Bernard did not try to resist the 
spell. He intended to marry. He did not 
believe in ministers remaining single until 
their name had been mingled with that of 
every unmarried woman in his society. 
When @ pastor had secured a pulpit, he be- 
lieved it right to secure a wife also; but Ber- 
nard’s taste was fastidious, and his best 
friends knew that he would be difficult to 
please. One thing he determined upon—not 
to be a subject for town or parish gossip by 
any fault of his own; but when the young 
lady should appear who would suit his exact- 
ing taste, he would woo her quietly—settle 
down to married life and house-keeping, and 
put an end forever to matrimonial éonjectures. 

He was charmed with the beauty, the ex- 
quisite taste, the clear, rich voice and perfect 
manner of Kate Heriot; and there, in Mrs. 
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Atwood’s parlor, he found himself Muilding a 
fairy castle; one of those Chateux d Espagne, 
that find architects in clergymen as well as in 
others. 

Doctor Fred Atwood listened to the con- 
versation with an uneasy air, and when at 
length, Kate Heriot went away with her arm 
in Mr. Bernard’s, he looked up at his sister 
with the tears actually standing in his honest 
eyes and exclaimed: 

* Susie, this is too bad!” 

“What is too bad, Fred ?” 

“ Why, that a girl like that should turn the 
head of such a man as Allan Bernard.” 

“ Fred!” 

“She has done it, Susie! Only one out of 
a thousand girls could have fooled him; but 
she is that one. Shame! that she should 
have chosen the finest and best of natures— 
the most splendid scholar, the purest Chris- 
tian man, and spoil his life and usefulness by 
her outrageous coquetry and hypocrisy. I 
can call it nothing but hypocrisy, when she 
who makes a mock of religion, pretends to 
canvass nice distinctions in theology, as she 
did now with Allan.” 

“JT hope you are not serious in speaking of 
her thus, Fred.” 

“Perfectly serious. You do not know, 
Susie, for it never entered your single-heart- 
ed, trithful disposition, how this miserable 
coquetry has possessed Kate Heriot. She 
boasts she can break any man’s heart. Pray 
Heaven she may not darken Allan Bernard’s 
whole life. He is bewitched—enchanted—in- 
toxicated already.” 

“Then why not save him?” 

“TI mean to, if possible. I will warn him, 
beseech him, not to throw away his heart and 
life thus. O Susie, dear, I wish you had a 
sister as true and good as yourself, and that 
Allan Bernard was married to her.” 

“ Yes, Fred, I have a sister—a dear, good, 
simple, true-hearted girl; but I shall not 
bring her here to compete with Kate 
Heriot.” 

“And why not? Allan is perfection itself, 
and such a wife as you say your sister is, 
would be just the one for him. I see no harm 
in bringing her here, I am sure,” 

Susie would not consefit; but she had 
hardly sat down to tea with William and 
Fred, that evening, when a carriage stopped, 
and out came from it, a litile figure, light, 

y and elastic as an India rubber ball. 

“Why, Bell Armitage!” was all Susie 
could say, as her sister threw ‘off her wraps 
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and drew a chair with easy composure to the 
tea-table. 

“Tam hungry, Susie. Have travelled all 
day and night upon a chicken.” 

“ Didn’t he give out at last?” said William, 
“You are very light, Bell, but too much 
weight for onechicken, Why didn’t you take 
a span of them ?” . 

“Be quiet, Will! I brought the chicken. 
He did not bring me. I despatched the last 
of him to-day at noon, and threw him out to 
the crows. They had poor picking, after 
me.” 

“If you stay here long, Fred is going to 
give you another bird to pick. He told me 
so just now.” 

“Don’t believe her, Miss Bell.” 

“Tt is true, Bell. Is there not sucha bird 
as the Minister Bird? I think I have heard 
80.” 

“Susie!” said Fred, “you are a perfect 
Marplot. Icommand you to be quiet while 
Bell appeases her hunger.” . 

Bell Armitage was, in truth, a very charm- 
ing girl. The minister might have sifted his 
whole congregation and found no one who in 
all respects could be called her equal. She 
was very lovely in person, well cultivated in 
mind, of an excellent disposition, and one of 
the sort that most ministers need, one. that 
can be a lady in both kitchen and parlor. 
She was never ashamed of her skill in house- 
hold matters; never boasted, like some young 
ladies, that she did not know how to perform 
them. Such boasts seemed very contemptible 
to one who had been trained to think that 
such knowledge ennobles instead of degrading 
a woman. en 

And, having these qualities, she seemed to 
the enthusiastic Fred Atwood to be just the 
very type of woman for Mr, Bernard to 
marry. 

“If I did not despise match-making so 
much, Susie,” he said, privately, to his sister- 
in-law, “I should try to bring those two peo- 
ple together. But there, what is the use? 
Kate Heriot’s blandishments will just. unfit 
Allan for taking a sensible wife like Bell 
Armitage.” 

Yes, Fred had guessed rightly. \The min- 
ister was dazed—bewildered with the beauty 
of Kate Heriot. She sang, too, lixe a syren, 
and she witched the heart out of him with the 
flery, passionate songs which it was in uch 
bad taste to select for him. 

“© dear,”. sighed the faithful Fred. “ tls 
Saturday night, and’ Allan has gone straight »_ 
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over to Mr. Heriot’s where he will lean over 
Kate’s piano and listen to love songs and 
opera music, when he ought to be preparing 
his sermon !” 

In vain did William’s wife give him a warn- 
ing look to say no more. He went on in the 
same strain, perfectly unconscious that Deacon 
Adams was in the next room, talking with 
his brother, and must have heard all he said 
about the minister. 

“Well,” said he, when the deacon was gone, 
“it might as well be known now as later. 
Deacon Adams remembers, doubtless, that 
Kate Heriot’s scorn sent his young brother 
_ to an insane hospital; and he will tolerate no 
minister who will fall into her snares.” 

True enough, Mr. Bernard received a note 
from the deacon on the following Monday, 
commenting severely upon the evident haste 
in which the sermons of the preceding day 
had been prepared, and, in scathing terms, 
denounced him as linking himself with triflers, 
inasmuch as the minister had walked home to 
dinner’ with Kate, and had been heard to utter 
vain words on the way. 

Mr. Bernard was sitting in his now half- 
neglected study, when the deacon’s note was 
put into his hand. While trying to remember 
what had ailed his discourse that could bring 
such searching rebuke, Fred Atwood entered ; 
and Mr. Bernard, who thought very highly of 
his friend’s good sense and judgment, passed 
the note over to him. 

Fred read it and laid it down. 

“Well?” said Allan, interrogatively. 

“ Well!” was Fred’s sole response. 

“You see, Fred, I have been ‘ wounded in 
the house of my friends.’ ” 

“* Faithful are the wounds of a friend,’ 
Allan,” said Fred. “ Perhaps I may open the 
wound afresh before I leave you—but let me, 
this once, plead with you before it is too late, 
to give up Kate Heriot.” 

“Give her up?” 

Fred misunderstood the surprised and 
grieved look. He caught a ray of hope that 
it might be different to what he had imagined. 
Allan might mean that he had no entangle- 
ment to give up. The hope was dissipated 
the next mdément by his own words. 

“Why Fred, you would not ask that, if you 
knew how I am situated with her. I am just 


the same as engaged to Miss Heriot. I love 
her, and she returns it. Anything that Deacon 
Adams could say, would not alter the affaira 
single shade. I cannot see that any one has 
a right to meddle with my private affairs. 
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Shall I gq@to Deacon Adams to ask if I can 
dine with Mr. Heriot when invited by him to 
do so? I tell you, Fred, I will have my 
Mberty to go and come as I please, I will 
not be restricted.” 

“©, Allan! friend! brother! If you would 
but open your eyes and see what you are pre- 
paring for yourself! Kate Heriot does but 
keep you to swell the list of her victims. She 
does not love you. She has saidso. She has 
been heard tosay that the minister was an 
easy prey. Think of that! It is your good 
name—your character for piety—your reputa- 
tion for knowing and discharging your duties, 
that are now suffering in the eyes of many of 
your people. They point to the objects she 
has ruined—to Harry Adams in a mad-house 
—to Richard Keith in his grave, with that 
across his throat she would not like to see— 
both of them undone for the love of that Jeze- 
bel—” 

“ Hold, Fred! Even you shall not insult 
me.” 

“0, Allan! Has it gone so far,as that a 
friend may not try to rescue you from destruc- 
tion ?” 

“Destruction? You use strong language, 
Fred. Stronger, methinks, than such occa- 
sions seem to require. One would think Miss 
Heriot was an evil spirit,and was about to 
drag me down to perdition, instead ofa gentle 
lady whom a poor minister has wooed for his 
wife.” 

“Hear me, Allan. Kate Heriot will never 
marry you. Her sole ambition is to unite 
herself with wealth. Therefore, it is not too 
much to say, she will be your destruction. 
Would you not call it destruction to a minister, 
to be despised by his congregation for yielding 
to the arts of one whom they all know to be 
false and fickle as the wind? Well as I love 
you, Allan, and much as I have desired to see 
you connected with a good, respectable fami- 
ly who would strengthen your position in life, 
I declare I would rather you would marry a 
servant girl of decent character, than Kate 
Heriot.” 

“Thank you,” returned Bernard, dryly. 
“T am satisfied with my arrangements. If 
my society differ from me in any private mat- 
ter of my own, they must bear it as they can.” 

“Very well, then. You will not be warned, 
I see; and I shall have the grief of seeing my 
friend and pastor ‘an easy prey,’ as she calls 
it, to the arts of an hackneyed flirt, older and 
craftier than himself—” 

* Older ?” 
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“Certainly. Consult your parish records. 
They will not lie. I have myself seen it re- 
corded there—the baptism of Katherine Heri- 
ot, daughter of John and’ Lucilla Heriot, 
thirty-seven years ago last May. You can 
look for yourself.” 

“TI can see for myself, that the brilliant 
complexion, the youthful air, and the sweet 
girlish look of the Kate Heriot I know, do 
not belorig to‘any one of the date you men- 
tion. I do not think you would willfully mis- 
lead me, but you are yourself deceived. I do 
not believe your statement.” _ 

“Don’t trust to my statement alone. Ask 
anybody else. Any one who has been a resi- 
dent here during the last forty years, knows 
everything about John Heriot’s family. In- 
deed, he is an bonest man, and will tell you 
the truth himself.” 

“No other testimony than his would con- 
vince me that one so fair and beautiful can 
have counted fourteen years older than I am. 
It is too absurd, Fred. I should be vexed 
with another, but really your zeal in this 
cause makes me sinile.” 

“You are ignorant of the arts by which 
women like Kate Heriot preserve or renew 
their fading charms. There are preparations 
—dangerous ones, too, that are recklessly 
used for this purpose. But I have done, 
Allan. I-shall vex you no more on this sub- 
ject, Good-by.” Aud the young doctor left 
the room hastily. 

“Can I be deceived!” asked Bernard of 
himself, when his friend had left{him. “ How 
earnest Fred is. There were actually tears in 
his eyes when he went out. Well, I will wait 
and watch.” 

If he had done so, it would have been well; 
but the next hour he was listening to her 
voice, and all else was forgotten. 

Doctor Fred went over to consult with 
Susie. 

“Tshall have to give him up, Susie,” he 
said. “I do hate to see him preparing trouble 
for himself thas, but I can do no more.” 

Still, he was horrified to learn the very 
next day that a meeting had been called in 
regard to the very subject he had dreaded to 
hear broached even in private circles; viz., 
Mr. Bernard’s dismissal. Fred hastened to 
call on some of the prominent members of the 
church, and ask what it meant. 

“Tt means, Doctor Atwood,” said one of 
them, “that your friend, Mr. Bernard, does 
not fulfil the hopes and expectations of the 
society; and we want to bring the people to- 
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gether to obtain some expression of their sen- 
timents. As his friend, you will doubtless be 
present; and if you can show cause for keep- 
ing him here, you will have an opportunity 
to do so.” 

Bernard sat alone in his study that after- 
noon; & vague presentiment of coming evil 
hauntiog him, he knew not why. He had 
seen Kate in the morning, and found her as 
fascinating as ever, He had passed a little 
note into her hand, at parting, the contents 
of which were a renewed declaration of his 
love, and a request that,as she must have 
been long ago conscious of the state of his 
affections, she would now give him an imme- 
diate answer as it regarded her own. 

The postman rang the bell, and two letters 
were brought him. 

He opened the delicate little envelope, which 
he knew to be Kate’s from the subtle perfume 
exhaling from it. 

It was couched In very sweet and plausible 
terms—regretting that he had so mistaken her 
friendship for him as her pastor, and begging 
him to consider her still as a friend, a‘though 
any nearer connection between them was 
simply impossible, etc., etc. 


An hour afterward, Allan roused himself. 


from the terrible stupor that had followed the 
reading of Kate’s letter. He had been so 
sure of her acceptance. She had led him on to 
feel that she loved him ; had listened so sweetly 
to his anticipations of a happy home with her 
presence to brighten, and her music to glad- 
den it—O, could she be so false when she had 
implied so much? It was his first trouble, 
and the iron tiad entered his soul deeply. 

It was long before he thought to open the 
other missive. Another time it might have 
moved him to some desperate state of feeling ; 
but he had been too deeply touched by the 
other, to feel anything more than a vague 
surprise. It announced the meeting and its 
object, and requested his presence there. He 
threw it aside and staggered to his chamber. 
The call to tea was unheeded. That night he 
was in a burning fever, and his landlady, 
knowing that Dr. Atwood was his intimate 
friend, sent for him at once. 

He came, more grieved than surprised ; and, 
after stepping into the vestry to announce the 
cause of Mr. Bernard's absence, he returned 
to the sick chamber, and took up its arduous 
duties. Arduous indeed, for Bernard grew 
worse and worse, daily. In his delirium, he 
did not recognize Fred, and called constantly 
upon Kate Heriot, Knowing nothing of the 
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note, Fred, whose sympathies were quick and | 


tender, was almost tempted to send for her; 
but something prevented him—he knew not 
what. Bernard had clasped the note tightly, 
ever since he was taken ill. Had not Fred’s 
delicacy forbidden the act, he might have ea- 
sily accounted for the sickness of his friend; 
but he was not the one to steal into the se- 
crets of another... He even taxed himself with 
cruelty in talking to him as he had done. 
But he comforted himself that a marriage with 
Kate Heriot would have been worse than any 
illness, however severe. 

Faithfully, indeed, was Bernard nursed, and 
deep was his gratitude to Fred for keeping 
out the host of curious Inquirers during his 
delirious period. As soon as he was restored 
to reason, he frankly told his friend the cause 
of his illness, and declared his intention of 
leaving the town altogether, and resigning 
his charge. Fred did not oppose him; but he 
had a plan which only needed Susie's co-oper- 
ation to carry out. He seized a time when 
his patient slept, and went over to Susie. 

“ Are you going home this summer, Susie ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, William has consented, and we shall 
accompany Bell when she goes. And I do 
wish, Fred, that you would go with us.” 

“How can I, Susie? I must wait and go 


off with Bernard somewhere. He must not 
stay here. The same place must not contain 
him and that Kate. Susie, this fever was of 
her making.” 

“T thought so, Fred. Poor fellow! He 
must have loved her.” 


“He was bewltched, as I told you at first. 


He is going to leave his society.” 

“Why, Fred!” 

“Yes. I don’t blame him. It will be better 
so. With his talents, Bernard will soon have 
a pulpit offered him. But he will not be well 
for a long time.” 

“Fred!” 

* What now, Susie ” 

“Go home with us, and take your patient 
with you. Itis along ride of a whole day 
and night, but at the end of that, there will 
be peace and rest. Father and mother will 
welcome us all. They have room enough, 
and the farm will supply just what will restore 
an invalid. Take him away from here as 
quickly as possible; and be sure not to disap- 
point us.” . 

It was just what Fred wished, but did not 
like to propose ; and Bernard was grateful for 
any plan that would take him away. He 


wanted to be removed without seeing any 
one, and he had only to send in his final res- 
ignation to his people, on the sufficient plea 
of ill health. It was accepted on that score, 
Fred stating verbally to the committee that it 
was not probable that Mr. Bernard could 
preach for many months, and that he was go- 
ing among the mountains to recruit, 

The party started very quietly, leaving town 
in an early train, before many of the inhabi- 
tants had risen. The arrangements had alj 
been made in such judicious silence, that 
scarcely a remark was elicited, Mr. Bernard 
had left many friends behind him, after all, 
who were truly interested in his welfare, and 
really sorry to lose him. 

Kate Heriot sat alone in her chamber on 
that very morning. Her slumbers had been 
early disturbed, and her dreams through the 
night had been anything but pleasant. From 
the day she had sent the note to Mr. Ber- 
nard, she had had no sign from him that he 
had received it. She had heard, casually, 


that he was ill, and she judged that it might 
be the effect of the note. She was sorry now 
that she ‘had been so decided. She might 
have played at loving him a little longer. 
No one of her numerous lovers had interest- 


ed her heart so much as had the minister, 
Had he been wealthy, she would have mar- 
ried him ; at least, she had sometimes thought 
so. She knew that her day must soon be over ; 
that her beauty, now almost wholly artificial, 
must soon be beyond the reach of any restora- 
tion. She knew that he loved her, and she 


believed his love was strong enough to for- 


give her for any little deception about her age. 
She littlé knew how her heartless note, though 
it had shocked him at first into illness, was 


now a source of disgust to him. She little 
knew that, from his first moment of returned 
reason, every feeling of his heart rejected her 
image with scorn and contempt. 

She almost resolved to follow up her letter 
with another, expressive of different senti- 
ments. 

What was her surprise to hear of his depart- 
ure? of his resignation ? 

Kate Heriot absolutely took to her bed— 
sick with shame and vexation, Her mother 
was alarmed, for Kate’s health had never failed 
before, and she persuaded Mr, Heriot that 
they all needed mountain air, A journey 
was the result. Kate gladly went, hoping 
that, somewhere, they might meet Mr. Ber- 


nard; and she would exercise the old spells 
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upon him again. She was unconscious of his 
destination, however, and ‘the chante was 
small that they should meet. 


A pleasant greeting awaited our other trav- 
ellers, The large, hospitable house was capa- 
ble of holding many more than they; and the 
minister and Fred were the first in posses- 
sion ofa suite of apartments that any one 
might envy. All vied with each other in 
making the minister comfortable and happy. 

No one could be long in the home of Bell 
Armitage and not feel the beautiful influence 
of her character. Her daily life was a suc- 
cession of lovely acts. “The law of her lips 
was kindness.” Genuine cheerfulness, spark- 
ling, yet unaffected, was a part of herself and 
her daily gift to others. Health beamed from 
her eye and bloomed on her cheek. 

Smarting from the sense of a wrong from 
the hand of a being so different, it was simply 
impossible for Mr. Bernard not to turn from 
the counterfeit to the pure gold. Every hour 
deepened the impression made on him. He 
was perfectly frank with her, and told her the 
whole story of his infatuation before he tried 
to win her. It was a happy moment to the 
two conspirators against his peace, Fred and 
his sister-in-law, when Bernard announced to 
them what they had long hoped for. 


What thanks he would have poured out to 
Fred—what regrets that he had not heeded 
his friendly warnings, had not the impulsive 
fellow forbidden him to revert to the subject 
in his presence. 

Bernard was now fully recovered ; but Fred 


insisted that one prescription he had given 


him should remain in full foree—viz., a long 
horseback ride with Bell every fine day. 
And so, while prosecuting this very agree- 
able method of cure, he chanced one day to 
meet a carriage with several well-known faces 
inside; the foremost of which was Kate He- 


riot, and accompanied by her father and 
mother. His hand was at that moment ad- 
justing Bell’s bridle, but he instantly turned 
his glowing face toward the carriage, raised 

his hat, and rode on with such a look of calm, 
serené happiness as Kate had never before 
seen him wear. Her sensibilities were not 
wholly blunted, for they had no sooner passed 
on than she uttered a cry and fell back, half 

fainting. She had recognized Bell Armitage, 

and it had added to her despair and mortifi- 

cation. 
A few weeks afterwards, she read the mar- 


riage in the newspaper, and another burst of 
grief and wounded pride attested her love for 
the minister. 

It was Kate Heriof’s last conquest. Her 
armor was rusty—her sword thenceforth 
was pointless. She has lost her voice, and 
art has ceased to be effectual in restoring her 
lost charms. Health has deserted her, and 
the few friends who have an interest in her, 
are mostly disappointed and soured beings like 
herself. 

It is a pleasure to state that Dr. At 
wood, in reward for his generous exertibns in 
behalf of his friend, has found an angel for his 
own household. A pressing Invitation unani- 
mously given, has recalled the minister back 
to the church he loved, and not a whisper 
ever betrays that he was once attached to 
Kate Heriot. 

THE CRAB FAMILY. 

As a general thing, we expect members of 
the same family to be very kind and obliging 
toward each other, and this is true of the low- 
er orders of animals who make war on those 
of another name besides their own. The crab 
family, however, are very quarrelsome among 
themselves. If they get provoked at some 
little thing, may be nothing more than who 
shall have a new nest of fish eggs, or a nice 


fat sea worm, then such behaviour as you will 
see among them. They give a warning click 
of their nippers, and then the biggest one 
seizes a claw or leg of a smaller one, and 
gives itsuch a pinch. Presently the claw 
cracks off like a bit of china ware, the suffer- 


er scrambles off as best he can, and the other 


retires from the field to eat up his choice 
morsel at his leisure. Now, the poor little 
craw fish who has lost his claw, retires to 
some secluded cleft in the rocks, or hides un- 
der the edge of some friendly stone, and waits 


till his fortunes mend, Ina few days a little 


lump begins to grow where the lost member 
was, and by degrees it takes shape, and turns 
out a clever little claw, as ready to serve the 
owner as ever the old one was. It only re- 
quires three weeks for this marvellous work 
to be wrought. It is hardly ever quite as 
large as the other, which may account for 
crab and lobster claws being often unequal in 
size. Such contests are quite everyday 
affairs among them. A great many curious 
things go on down deep in the dark sea-cay- 
erns, which we never think of as we watch 
its rolling waves. 
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Aug, the memory of that blessed Sabbath in 
June when first met gentle Lena Herbert! 
How its peacefully-mellowed light floods my 
soul even to-day, shining down through the 
arching canopy of years! 

I wasa young stadent, scarcely out of my 
teens; and I was spending this, my last vaca- 
tion before graduating, with a very dear aunt 
on the Hudson River, a few miles above the 
great American metropolis. 

I had strolled out one morning, as was my 
wont, breathing the fresh air of those magnifi- 
cent uplands, and feasting my eyes on their 
matchless beauty. I could not spend my 
time as others and the majority of my ac- 
quaintances did—with the gun and the fish- 
ing-rod, Perhaps I was less masculine. So 
some surface observers sneered. No matter. 
I had as great a horror of angling as had 
Lord Byron; and the poet’s denunciation of 
Izaak Walton, and his rather vindictive asser- 
tion, that “he ought to be strung up by the 
gills himself,’ was one of the few sayings of 
his that my heart went cordially forth to em- 


rabbits, and other subjects of “sport” to the 
invaders of their woody haunts, I found a 
much more congenial employment in trans- 
ferring their likenesses to paper and canvas, 
than their lifeless bodies to a game-pouch. 
True, my efforts were but crude, in ah artistic 
sense; but they gave me employment and de- 
light, and did not disturb the beautiful har- 
mony and majestic solitude of nature. 

As I strolled along this morning to my 
accustomed seat, with my portfolio under my 
arm, in which was a half-finished crayon 
sketch of an enormous gray squirrel who was 
in the habit of sitting in the crotch of a gigan- 
tic hickory, and eyeing me with an askant 
look, I felt strangely happy and contented for 
one who had only his brain and hands for 
capital, and his books for a competence. 
Slowly I walked along, plucking a flower 
now and then that bent over the little-used 
path, and had neared my seat, and was about 
sitting down, when I suddenly became aware 
that it was occupied. Strange to say, I 
neither blundered nor stammered upon dis- 
covering my near proximity to a scene. My 
first glance showed me that it was a lady; 


brace. And as to the birds and squirrels and - 
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BY EARL MARBLE, 


and my next, that she was young, passably 
pretty, and intelligent. My first move was to 
step back a pace or two; and my. second, to 
lift my cap, and make my excuses. 

“TI beg pardon for my intrusion, miss,” I 
said, taking still another step back. “I came 
along quite unconscious of the presence of 
any one. To tell the truth, I had been un- 
disturbed in my occupancy of the seat for 
three or four days in succession, and had be- 
gun to think that the place was unknown to 
any one else.” 

“Ah!” she said, smiling a most exquisite 
little smile, “then I fear it is J who am in- 
truding. Allow me to relinquish the subject 
in dispute to the one who can claim it by 
right of discovery.” 

“I pray you to keep your seat, miss,” I 
said, waving my hand involuntarily to stay 
her rising. “I had as soon spend an hour or 
so in strolling, as in sitting immediately, even 
though the seat were vacant.” : 

She made some laughing reply, and I was 
on the point of turning away. Butsomething 
detained me, I felt chained to the spot. So 
one remark brought on another, till ere long 
I found myself seated on a decaying log op- 
posite the lady, while an animated conversa- 
tion was kept up between us. 

Suddenly she exclaimed, looking up to the 
mammoth hickory: 

“ O, do see that squirrel up in yonder tree! 
How sedately comical he looks! And I be- 
lieve he is,looking right down at us.” 

“ Of course he is,” I said, beginning to feel 
pretty well acquainted. “ Probably he doesn’t 
know why his usual morning sitting should 
be broken up so.” 

“TIT do not understand,” she said, her face 
growing sober with an inquiring look. 

“O, I’ve been sketching away at him for~ 
two or three mornings. This has been my 
studio, and he has served as a subject.” 

“Ah! If that is the case, then—” 

“No, no,” I interrupted, “ keep your seat. 
I shall not take it, Some other time will 
serve my purpose just as well; and I dare say 
his engagements will not prevent his being on 
hand.” 

What a merry, silvery laugh rang out on 
the air! 
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“O!” she said, “you do not comprehend 
me. I have no idea of offering again to give 
up my seat, I am too comfortably ensconsed 
in it. I was only going to say that, if that 
was the case, I should insist on a glimpse of 
him on canvas—or paper, which is it ?” 

“Paper, by all odds.” 

“ Certainly. Crayon would become him. 
But am I not to see him?” she continued, 
presently, seeing that I made no move to- 
wards granting her request. 

I pleaded its unfinished state, and she was 
graciously pleased to forego all urging. 

“Ina day or two,” I said—“ to-morrow, 
maybe—when it will probably have assumed 
more the likeness of what it is intended to 
represent, I will show it you if you insist on 
it.” 

“Ah!” she said, another little laugh break- 

‘ing her countenance into ripples of beauty, 
“you are making calculations, I see, on having 
your seat again occupied.” 

How audacious I became! Onur chance 
meeting, and the possibility of its never being 
repeated, had not occurred to me. Already 
we seemed familiar friends. It was when that 
thought did strike me, that I became au- 
dacious. I also made the discovery just then, 
that she was the possessor of a strange beauty, 
underlying her apparently plain face, which 
only required the disturbing waves of thought 
to bring to the surface. 

“To be sure I expect it to be again occu- 
pied,” I said, “I think I am justified in the 
belief that the surrounding beauties of hill 
and sky and river will be more than can be 
resisted by the one who occupies it now; 
and I am sure, that, if the inducements before 
were sufficient to attract me, it will be hard 
indeed, with the additional attraction, to re- 
sist the allurem: nts the spot will possess.” 

Although she was not offended at my lib- 
erty of compliment, a slight cloud that shaded 
her face seemed to indicate that modesty 
whispered to her that she had already gone 
‘too far with an entire stranger. 

This feeling imparted itself to me as by in- 
stinct, and 1 wished to say something to 
assure her of the safety she was in in being as 
free and natural with me as she chose. Ah! 
how conceited of our virtue and nobility we 
all grow if there is the least danger that we 
may lose a beauty or a happiness that is as 
yet only ours in imagination! But I was at 
@ loss to know what to say without making 
matters still worse; so there was silence be- 
tween us for a few moments, 
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The conversation for the half-hour that she 
remained was rather desultory, and on my 
part it was unnatural. I had lost courage 
with the coming of that slight fear which 
had crept Into my heart—that I might never 
see my companion again. Then she arose, 
bade me a graceful good-morning, saying that 
I could now go on with my sketch free from 
interruption, and sauntered away, blithely 
striking up a gay carolling song after she was 
out of sight beyond the brow of the hill. 

The charm of the spot seemed gone for me 
then. I neither took ont my pencil, nor open- 
ed my portfolio; but, with the latter under my 
arm, I also left the spot as soon as the sound 
of her voice died away. 

I said nothing about my adventure when I 
met my aunt. I should have liked much to 
have known who she was, but dreaded to 
make inquiries, so concluded to wait till 
events developed themselves. 

The next morning | had regained all the 
courage I had lost the day preceding, and 
early sought out my accustomed retreat. It 
was just daylight when f reached there this 
morning. I had several times seen the sun 
rise from there, but had never so truly seen 
the morning ushered‘in as I did this. I had 
come with a purpose; and that purpose I soon 
set about fulfilling. 

I never knew that I could lift such weights, 
and carry such burdens, as I did that morn- 
ing. Two or three logs, some huge stones, a 
quantity of moss from the trunks of sume of 
the forest centenarians, and I had another seat 
constructed, and the old one made more easy 
and comfortable, besides otherwise decorating 
the retreat, until it presented quite an artistic 
appearance. 

By this time the sun was an hour high, and 
I returned home to breakfast, having left in 
such a hurry in the morning that I neglected 
to take the cold bite that usually served me 
till dinner-time, when I went on such early 
expeditions. I returned, an hour or two later, 
with my sketching. But I did not use my 
pencil—first, because my laborious work of 
the early morning had rendered my hands 
fitter subjects for handling the rake or the 
scythe than the brush or pencil; seednd, be- 
cause my visitor of the day before did not 
make her appearance. So the forenoon wore 
by rather heavily ; for I had brought no books, 
and was in no mood for thought. At the 
sound of one of the horns from a neighboring 
farm-house, summoning the workmen to din- 


ner with its reverberations and echoes, Itook _ 
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For several days I saw nothing of my vis- 
itor, and the bitter grief at my heart. was 
growing less intense, when one morning, as I 
sat giving my squirrel a few touches of crayon, 
I heard a light step, and a merry good-morn- 
ing greeted me almost immediately. 
The old feeling was astir again in my heart, 
as fiercely as ever, the moment I heard the 
melody of her voice and saw the harmony of 
her every motion as she 
The shyness that she at first manifested 
wore off almost immediately, and she com- 
menced chatting in a lively mood, noticing 
the changes I had made in the natural arbor, 
and first expressing regret that nature’s work 
had been interfered with, but finally looking 
upon it as an improvement. 
When I hinted the convenience it would be 
to two persons, where before one only could 
sit, she flushed a little, and I thought was 
about to change the subject, when she looked 
up suddenly at me, and said: i 
“ But did you know that I had not been 
here since the day we met first? Of course 
you don’t,” she continued, laughing a dainty 
laugh at what she considered her own ab- 
surdity. “You know, of course, that you 
have not seen me here, and—” 
“Aud that you have not been here,” I 
ted. 
“Why? How? You havesurely not spent 
the whole time here yourself?” 
“O no! although I have been engaged here 
several hours of each day.” 
“ How, then, should you be able to deter- 
mine, with such positiveness, of my move- 
ments? Could I not have spent an hour or 
two of my time here, during your absence, 
unknown to you?” 
“T think not.” 
“ Please explain.” 
“ Well, my intuition, if you choose to accept 
such a soulless term, or the magnetic current 
that surrounds and controls the soul, would 
have told me had you been here.” 
“ You have great faith in the soul in worldly 
matters.” 
“Ah!” I continued, seeing the look of beauty 
that crept slowly over her features at that 
moment, “ but I also provided a material test, 
lest some change of wind or temperature in 
the soul’s atmosphere might possibly mislead 
me.” 
“And what was that ?” she asked, curiously. 
“O, you will observe several little things 
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manifestly out of place, a little disorder here 


and there, which was left intentionally, that 
I might see who came here in my absence. 
Eyen since you have been here this morning, 
you have thrown two of the desecrating boughs 
over the wall; and I have seen you look un- 
easily at this one several times,” I continued, 
pointing to one at my left hand. 

“ How observing you are!” she laughed. 

“The place was occupied one afternoon,” 
I went on, unheeding her interruption; “ but 
I knew it was not by you. Several of the 
boughs and stones had been collected together 
and huddled up in yonder corner, out of the 
immediate way of the occupant. What a 
type is that of a majority of people in the 
world! So long as an annoyance or an ob- 
stacle is not beneath their very feet, they go 
along quite unconscious of its existence; and, 
when they do stumble over it, an impatient 
kick sends it on a few steps further, where 
later in the day it will be stumbled over again. 
So they go, day after day, week after week, 
and year after year, wearing their lives away, 
because of their lack of order, and judgment, 
and manly determination. A life spent in 
millions of petty spiteful kicks, when one 
great exertion now and then, and a continual 
serenity and love of order, without leaving 
the heart’s fields and gardens so barren of 
fruits and flowers.” 

An hour or more passed swiftly, and other 
hours of other days came and passed with all 
the same fleetness, leaving traces of happiness 
and content, that soon ripened into love. No 
words were spoken, however; the eye, and 
the delicate demeanor and attentions of each 
toward the other, alone revealing our mutual 
sentiments. 

I had asked her name, and she had told me 
it was Lena Herbert. But I was too much of 
a stranger in the neighborhood to know, from 
simply hearing her name, anything more of 
her. But one day, after the others had finish- 
ed their dinner, and left my aunt and myself 
alone sitting at the table, I thought I would 
make some inquiries, So, after complimenting 
a pudding I knew she had made, I remarked, 
carelessly; 

“By the way, aunt, do you know Lena 
Herbert ?” 

“Goodness! no! What should put such a 
question as that in your bead, Paul ?” 

“O,” Ireplied, quite astonished at the lady's 
stout denial, “I have a friend who spoke of 
her as being in this neighborhood, and recom- 
mended me to make her acquaintance.” 
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“Well, I declare! Such audacity!” , 

That was the reply of my aunt, as she sat 
gazing at me, with a large piece of the pud- 
ding half way between her plate and mouth, 
as though the piece of news had paralyzed her 
in that position. 

“ Why ‘audacity’?” I remarked, simply. 

“T believe some folks, without a penny in 
the world, would consider themselves good 
enough for a princess,” sald my aunt, without 
noticing my query. ‘ 

“My dear aunt,” I said, laying my fork 
down, after the most approved pattern, upon 
my plate, “ will you explain what you mean ?” 

“Certainly. The idea of you, or even the 
members of your uncle's family, presuming to 
even look at such a girl!” 

“©! then there is such a person here?” I 
remarked, inquiringly. “I thought you 
said—” 

“T said I didn’t know her,” said my aunt, 
with dignity; “not that I didn’t know of her. 
Your uncle is considered a well-to-do farmer 
here, and worth some fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand dollars; but we could hardly walk into 
Mr. Herbert’s parlors with that to back us. 
They say he's worth a million.” 

“ Have you ever seen her?” I asked. — 

“©O yes! lots of times. She rides by very 

. early mornings, on a splendid white pony; 
very early, sometimes before sunrise. I ex- 
pect that’s what makes her so healthy and 
handsome-looking—getting up early, and ta- 
king exercise.” 

She said this last with a knowing look at 
me, as though desiring me to think of it. 

“Will you point her out some time when 
she passes?” I said. 

“Point her out! Goodness! if I should 
call you when she turned the corner by the 
old cherry tree, she'd be out of sight before 
you'd get your clothes on. I don’t wonder 
‘you students look pale, with your midnight 
carouses and late risings. You—” 

“Why, aunt!” I exclaimed, in genuine as- 
tonishment at her forgetfulness, “how can 
you slander me so? : I’ve been up before 
sunrise almost every morning siace I've been 
here. Every one but three; and then I was 
sick, you know.” 

“© yes,” said my aunt, apologetically. “I 
do mind. But you didn’t use to be so. And, 
now I think of it, I don’t think I’ve seen her 
go by for three or four weeks. I wonder why 

it is?” 

I could have told her, but chose not to. 
She took morning walks instead of rides. 
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Weeks passed away, and the summer drew 
to a close. How well { remember that bean- 
tiful day in the first week of September, when 
the chrysalis of hope in my heart expanded to 
the brilliant butterfly of realization. We 
were sitting In the little arbor—the last time 
we ever sat in it—and I had just finished 
reading a little newspaper poem to her; a 
little gem, seemingly as much out of place 
among the. crudities by which it was sur- 
rounded, as the glittering diamond among 
the tame pebbles upon the beach. 

“ Lena,” I sald—“for so you have taught 
me to call you—I can rest no longer without 
knowing my fate, I know it is presumption 
in a poor student to aspire to the hand of 
such a very princess of royalty as you, even 
though the heart is already a captive. But 
we are very young; and tell me, if, after I 
have toiled early and late, and made myself a 
name, and earned the right as well as the 
means to promise you a home—tell me if you 
will not beautify it, and preside therein as 
rightful queen ?” . 

The lips gave no answer; but the eyes, and 
the flushing and paling of the cheek, and the 
viofent throbbing. of the heart pressed so 
closely to my own, gave one that thrilled 
through me with wonderful sweetness and 
richness. 

Then we sat a long time in the arbor, and 
did as lovers have done from time immemo- 
rial—builded castlea, nourished hopes, and 
said our vows over and over again. It was 
all very blissful; but ft came to an end, and 
we separated, agreeing to meet there Monday 
morning and see the sun rise. This was 
Saturday. 

I went with my uncle’s family to church on 
Sunday. He drove over to the neighboring 
village in true country style, starting quite 
early. Then we went to the house of a friend 
of theirs in town, and took dinner, stopping 
over to the afternoon service. It was late 
when we got home; and I was tired, and 
went almost immediately to bed. 

In the morning I was awake at the first 
peep of day, and started off to our arbor at 
the summit of the hill. No one was there. I 
was first. Bat I would not enter the arbor 
alone, I would wait for her. So I sat down 
on a log under a neighboring tree, and bent 
my eyes steadily to the point where she first 
made her appearance upon winding around 
the hill. Half an hour passed, the sun was 
just on the point of showing his face, and still 
no Lena, Then, as I reflected that the most 
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glorious beauty was rapidly passing away, I 
conned over some half-meant but good- 
natured rebuke that I should greet her with, 
and started to my feet with a half-suppressed 
exclamation of joy as I thought I caught a 
glimpse of her. But no; it was a cow, crop- 
ping the luxuriant autumn herbage. 

The sun rose gloriously grand; but it had 
no beauties for me. The minutes multiplied 
themselves into hours, and still I sat there, 
only now and then changing my position to 
avoid the heat that was beginning to pour 
down. ButI went no nearer the arbor. That 
was sacred till we both should be able to enter 
it together. Then the Albany boat, passing 
down the river, stopped at the little landing 
near a mile below me, and, after receiving a 
few passengers, continued its course. I felt 
that she was ill, and my anguish grew more 
acute. Ill, and I not able to see her! How 
that tortured me! For I well knew that her 
father was a purse-proud man, and would 
have spurned me from the door. But I was 
determined to know something definite, and 
rose with that resolution, bending my steps 
with feverish impatience towards my augt’s. 
It was high noon when I reached the house. 
My aunt met me on the porch, and raised her 
hands in surprise. ; 
“ Why, Paul!” she exclaimed ; “ how did it 
happen that you were away this morning, 
when—but how flurried and red you look! 
What’s the matter? You look as though 
you’d been doing a hard day’s work.” 

“Tye been walking, aunt,” I replied, with 
as much calmness as I could force. “What 
were you going to say ?” 

“ Why, you know some time ago you want- 
ed me to point out Miss Herbert to you; 
and—” 

“ Well, well! What—have you seen her?” 
“ Yes.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ She-went by a little while ago.” 

“Upon her pony ?” 

“No; with the rest of the family in the 
carriage. And you'd have had a splendid 
. View of her if you'd been here ; she kept look- 
ing and looking at the house as she went by. 
What she could see here, I don’t. know; 
unless she was looking at the eglantine I’ve 
trained up the side of the house in the shape 
of a cross. That does attract the attention of 
& good many. It was a conceit of your 
uncle’s, Paul. But you ought to have seen 
her! She’s real handsome, But I guess 
you wont have a chance to see her again. 


By the looks of things, I should say they'd 
gone back to town. It’s about time the city- 
birds began to fly—Why, Paul, how pale you 
are! What's the matter ?” 

“ No—nothing,” I stammered. “It is very 
warm, and I walked fast.” 

As my vacation was drawing to a close, I 
packed my trank That night, and took the 
next morning’s boat down the river, intend- 
ing to spend in New York the few remaining 
days that intervened before I should be 
compelled to return to my studies, deter- 
mined to know the meaning of Lena’s sudden 
departure. 

Arrived in the city, I overhauled directo- 
ries until I found that which was evidently 
the right name, and started for the residence 
indicated, determined to know my fate at 
once. The street was one of swell-fronts, 
brown-stone and marble fronts, and of course 
was very aristocratic, Almost sooner than I 
dared wish, I came to the door, and rang the 
bell. I had no time to consider how! felt; 
for the door was opened almost instantly by 
a sprace negro lad, who took my card, and 
showed me into the parlor. Then, when I 
was alone, how. my feelings surged within 
me! I trembled when I realized how near I 
was to her whom I loved so madly; andI 
trembled when I thought that perhaps, after 
all, she might not see me, 

The door opened upon me in the midst of 
my reflections, and the negro lad again stood 
before me. I could hardly wait to hear the 
message, my heart was soon fire, But, when 
1 did hear it, 1 was cool and calm enough, I 
was changed into an iceberg, a statue of 
pulseless stone. I then realized how slight 
had been the hope that buoyed me up—those 
words of my aunt's, when she said that Lena 
gazed at the house as she went by. She must 
have been inwardly laughing at the flame she 
had kindled, and wished to see how I bore up 
under it. The negro lad was very polite and 
bland as he said: 

“Miss Lena sends her compliments; but 
regrets that she is very much engaged, and 
cannot see Mr. Merriam this morning.” 

If I had had hopes before, had none now. 
Mechanically I went through the hall, down 
the steps, and into the street, Atthe distance 
of half a dozen doors, L thought I heard a 
shriek, and paused. Something whispered a 
wild thought to my fancy; but I heard no 
more, the ebsequious face of the negro lad 
took the place of the fancy, my heart seemed 
shivering in a November gale, and I passed on. 
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Six’ months tramped heavily by, during 
which time I studied unceasiugly. One aim 
of my life was taken from me—the love of a 
beautiful, noble girl, So I determined to 
pursue the remaining aim with new vigor and 
determination, That aim was the building 


up of a name and a position, whether of learn-— 


ing or wealth. 

My studies completed, I went back to the 
city. A lucrative and responsible position 
opened to me at once, seemingly as if by 
magic, and I entered upon its duties. 

When not at my labors, my time was spent 
upon the street, walking, walking, anywhere, 
where I thought there might be a possibility 
of my meeting with Lena Herbert. Time had 
not cooled my ardor; on the contrary, it had 
quickened and intensified it until it seemed 
burning my life away. But the months rolled 
moodily on, and no gleam of light pierced the 
continuous cloud of my disappointment. And 
then I would bitterly ask myself why I sought 
her so constantly; for had she not left me in 
a heartless, cruel manner, breaking her last 
engagement with me, and going back to the 
city without one tender word or one whis- 
pered good-by? And when 1 afterward 
sought an explanation, had she not civilly 
shut the door in my face? Then I would 
bend to my tasks again, and strive to drive 
her image from my vision. 

Two men, with whom business brought me 
into contact now and then, stood talking 
together near my desk one day, waiting for 
me to get through with another person, when 
I suddenly heard the name “ Miss Herbert” 
drop from the lips of one of them. Instantly 
I was all attention; and, without appearing 
to heed them, or distract my attention from 
the business before me, I listened intently. 

“ She is not looking very well,” one of them 
said. 

Then I lost two or three sentences, for they 
spoke in a low tone; and then the other said, 
in a gayer tanner: 

“There’s a romance whispered in connec- 
tion with her. They say she fell in love, last 
summer, up in the mountains, and—well, 
that’s all. Then it’s mystery again,” 

I hurried through my business, resolved to 
again make an effort to see Lena, and have 
an explanation, Once more I stood at the 
door of Mr. Herbert’s mansion, once more I 
was shown into the parlor, and once more 
the negro lad received my card upon a silver 
salver, and disappeared. 

Presently the door opened, and not Lena, 


but a tall, gaunt man, with a face slightly 
Jewish, entered, His visage expressed money 
in every feature; it was one of those which 
“seldom smile, and smile in such a sort 
as if they mocked themselves.” 

I rose as he entered, 

“Mr. Merriam ?” 

I bowed. 

“You will, pardon my daughter for not 
seeing you,” Mr. Herbert continued. “I 
recognized in your name, one which frequent- 
ly dropped from my daughter’s lips in her 
moments of mental abstraction during a 
recent illness; and permit me to say, sir, that 
I consider you no gentleman.” 

“Mr, Herbert—” 

“T say no gentleman would permit himself 
to form a clandestine attachment with a lady 
of birth and wealth, and seek to lower her to 
his own grade.” 

This was quite too much for my keen sen- 
sibilities. 

What do you mean, sir?” I demanded, 
proudly.” 

“T have no inclination to bandy words with 
you, sir. I have only. to inform you, that my 
daughter, whom, by some foul means, you at- 
tempted to entrap, but who is now thorough- 
ly ashamed of her temporary infatuation, can 
never be more to you than at present. Her 
hand has been sought by a gentleman of the 
old world, titled as well as wealthy, a fitting 
union in all respects.” 

“Does your daughter know, sir, that I am 
in this house ?” 

“ She does not; nor shall she, And now, 
as you can have no further possible business 
here, you will please bring this interview to a 
close by leaving the*house,” 

I could have felled him to the floor bya 
single blow, so great was my rage; but I 
wisely refrained, and went silently out through 
the majestic hall and stately street-door, my 
heart sinking as I again stood upon the side- 
walk, 


Then the solitary days grew into weeks and 
months of misery. So acute were my sensi- 
bilities, and so radical my feelings, IT think I 
should have gone into an insane asylum or 
my grave, had I not bent every energy tq my 
business, and sought thus to keep thought at 


bay. 

During one of the pleasant days of the en- 
suing winter, I took a ramble through one of 
the wealthy portions of the city, in a neigh- 
borhood not far removed from the one where 
I had called to see Lena. I had gone further: 
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than usual, and was feeling very weary, when 
I noticed quite a crowd collecting in front of 
an aristocratic church. Presuming it was a 
wedding, I paused, thinking I would enter 
one of the pews, and rest myself, at the same 
time viewing the ceremony. I inquired of a 
bystander what the gathering was. 

“Why, it is the wedding that the city is so 
excited about ” 

“What one? I do not recall it just now.” 

“O, a foreign nobleman—a count—and one 
of our millionnaires’ daughters. Gad! when 
one of the scions of the old-world aristocracy 
takes a republican wife, it raises quite a furore 
in fashionable circles.” 

Ientered, with others, and found a seat, 
not waiting long before a bustle at the door 
announced the coming of the wedding party, 
when, turning, I grew faint and dizzy. It 
was Lena, my Lena. I saw that her step was 
unsteady as she was led down the broad aisle, 
and that her cheek was like the fairest marble. 
O, how like leading a lamb to the sacrificial 
altar it seemed to me! 

The ceremony was hastily concluded, and 
the crowd began to disperse. But I stopped 
&@ moment outside the door, thinking I would 
take a last look; and,as she went out, she 
saw me. For an instant she seemed to strug- 
gle with herself, and then, with a shriek, 
tottered-towards me. I sprang forward just 
in time to catch the lifeless form in my arms, 
and hear the low murmur, “ O Paul!” 

The father snatched the sweet burden from 
my arms, and hastily bore her to the carriage. 
Then I realized my great loss, and knew that 
not Lena Herbert, but the mercenary heart 
of her father, had been the robber. O, what 
terrible, burning, bitter thoughts I then had! 
—vengeance, murder, suicide! Then they 
softened into a strange desperation; and had 
they been written, I might have repeated 
them {in those fine lines of Proctor: 


“No matter. 
I'll take my way alone, and burn away. 
Evil or good, I care not, so I spread 
Tremendous desolation on my road. 
T’ll be remembered as huge meteors are— 
By the dismay they scatter.” 


A few days later, I saw by the papers, that 
“the Count de Vauveneaux and his beautiful 
bride sailed for Europe on Wednesday, receiv- 
ing the congratulations, and bearing with 
them the best wishes, of a numerous and 
fashionable coterie of friends.” 


The winter passed slowly and painfully 


away, and the time wore so heavily upon my 
hands, and cut such rude, deep furrows in my 
heart, that, when summer came, I was about 
worn out, and sought a respite from labor with 
my aunt on the Hudson River. 

It is always better to face a ravenous beast, 


. either of the wilderness or of the feelings, than 


to flee hardly out of its reach, to be soon 
overtaken and subjected to greater terrors 
than before. So the morning after my arrival, 
I sought the arbor of our former meetings, 
thinking I would quietly commune with the 
sweet past, and steel my heart for the dreary 
future. But, when 1 reached the spot, I found 
that a hurricane had prostrated the arbor, and 
left it hardly recognizable. Ah! it was not 
the only hurricane that had levelled what had 
been builded that glorious summer. My heart 
was the scene of a like desolation. 

I sat down on a neighboring log, and con- 
templated the scene. Then a strange desire, 
to once more sit in the place she had render- 
ed sacred, took possession of me. So I com- 
menced overhauling the debris, pulling and 
tugging as untiringly, and finding it quite as 
hard work, as when first building it. My. 
clearing away was about completed, when 
my eye caught sight of what seemed to be a 
little note, fastened by a pin to the seat which 
it had been my custom tooccupy. I snatched 
it off with a feeling approximating to both 
nervousness and curiosity, and proceeded to 
read it. It was written with a pencil, and 
had been under the storms for nearly three 
years; but the paper was very heavy, and it 
had been folded carefully; so I had no great 
trouble in deciphering it. The reader can 
judge what a storm the following words raised 
in my soul: ; 


“Dear Pavi:—Five times to-day have [ 
been here through the heat, hoping to meet 
you; butas many times have I been disappoint- 
ed. This is the last time, and it is sunset ; and I 
80 ardently hope not to be finally disappoint- 
ed; but so it is, and I fear I must return to 
the city without seeing you. But I have not 
explained. After I saw you yesterday, father 
announced that he should return in the boat 
to-morrow morning, and he expected me to 


accompany him. So of course I cannot be. 


here at sunrise. O, how it racks my heart to 
disappoint you! But you will read this, and 


understand all. So you will come to the city, 


and we must see each other, though a prouder 
man than my father stood between us. I half 
suspect that he knows of our meetings, 
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and I know that a foreign nobleman whom I 
met several times last winter has returned to 
the city, and has made a formal proposal for 
my heart and iand. My heart he can never 
have; nor my hand either, Paul, if you de- 
mand me in manhood’s name, and take me in 
spite of all opposition. Have I unsexed my- 
self? Havel lowered my banner of modesty ? 
If so, forgive me when you think of the stakes 
that are to be won or lost. 

“Where will I be to-morrow morning at 
sunrise, when you are reading this? At my 
little east window, looking upon the same 
gorgeous beauty that shall fill both our souls 
with rapt admiration, and which only the pres- 
ence of the other could render more glorious. 
May its radiant light, Paul, be emblematical of 
that other light which shall irradiate around 
our pathway up the mountain of life, with the 
river of peace flowing majestically far down 
its rugged sides! 

“Farewell till I shall see you at my own 
home, No, —, S—— street, New York. 

“Lena.” 


And all this for a whimsical touch of senti- 
mentality on my part, which held me aloof 
from the arbor until Lena should be there to 
accompany me. 

“Sitting outside so long,” I moaned, “has 
forced upon me the necessity of making the 
stay one of life.” 

But though the strain upon my nervous 
system, and the sudden relapse into a feeling 
of self reproach that was more acute than my 
former despair, threw me into a mental fever 


' that lasted for several days, it was not suc- 


ceeded by a bodily one, and only seemed, 
when it had passed off, to have developed the 
iron in my nature, and rendered me almost a 
giant both bodily and mentally. 

_ With Lena’s letter carefully preserved, 
which seemed now my only treasure as well 
as my condemnation, I went back to the city, 
to drive off, by unceasing labor, this ghoul 
that gnawed continually at my vitals. 

Ah! how softly and sweetly her tender, 
placid face beamed upon me through ‘those 
days! that face which an ocean separated from 
me, and which both a father and a husband 
stood ready to keep me divided from, And how 
my soul was thrilled, and hardened to fine 
steel, as the memory of that soft exclamation 
crept over me; that exclamation of despairing 
love which escaped her at the door of the 
church when she fainted upon my breast! 

Back again in the busy whirl and tumult of 


the city, I lived two lives—one, a perpetual 
dream, in which Lena moved as in the mazes 
of some weird waltz; the other, a perpetual 
struggle, a ceaseless toil, a relentless labor. 

A year passed away, when my aunt died, 
leaving all her property tome. Her husband 
had died a few months before. It had not 
been worth much in former years; but within 
a few months a company of speculators had 
inangurated a great public improvement, and 
the property had many times multiplied its 
former value. 

Being wealthy now, and naturally shrink- 
ing from hard work, I yet found that I must 
do something to keep at bay the feeling within 
me which grew with years. So I turned my 
steps to Europe, thinking to find excitement 
in travel. I hardly looked at fog-bound Eng- 
land, but crossed the channel almost immedi- 
ately upon arriving there. My desire to tread 
the soil of France pressed my soul like in- 
sanity. The reader may think that was be- 
cause my Lena—the Countess de Vauveneaux 
—was somewhere upon its soll. Maybe so; 
but, if so, I did not myself know it. On the 
contrary, I rather dreaded meeting her; for I 
feared@@bould not be able to control myself 
ifle ould meet her as the wife of anoth- 
er, and she gave a single intimation that the 
love of former years was mine. 

In France, my old love to visit and dream 
over ancient things revived; the contempla- 
tion of that dead yet ever-living greatness 
that fills us “ with thoughts beyond the reach- 
es of our souls ;” and one day I sauntered out 
from my room in the Hotel Beauvais, in the 


proud old city of Marseilles, so full of wealth, 


and so rich with works of art. 

I had been visiting the remains of a once 
celebrated triumphal arch, and, not far from 
this, wandering among the proud relics of a 
long-abandoned Roman church, when my 
returning steps led me through a narrow, 
winding street. It was not the abode of the 
squalid and filthy of the inhabitants, but rath- 
er of the genteel poor—those who crowded 
their poverty into the background by hiding 
it from their eyes with an every-day neatness 
and content that is far better than wealth. 

It was while going through this street, and 
while engaged in reflections natural to it, that 
I was startled by the shrill cry of a female 
voice. On turning, I saw a neat, trim-look- 
ing, gipseyish woman just leaving the step of 
a door near me. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, 
running toward me, and gesticulating as only 
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a Frenchwoman can. “ La comtesse! les mal- 
ades! Anglais! Anglais!” 

Seizing me by the arm, she half drew me 
into the house, jabbering French so hastily 
and recklessly that in my foreign ears it could 
be hardly digested, and up a flight of scrupu- 
lously clean stairs, pausing at a door that 
stood partly open, where I hesitated, looking 
into a small apartment, and through a door 
into another one in which stood a bed. Upon 
the bed, half sat and half reclined a figure 
whose eyes were instantly riveted on me. 
She was a very beautiful woman. Her face, 
just now as cold and colorless as a block of 
marble, suddenly showed on either cheek a 
faint pink flush ; her hair hung carelessly about 
her bare shoulders, and her eyes—O, how 
bright and lustrous they were! 

Only a moment I stood thus, while she 
gazed at meso fixedly. In an instant, the 
whole tide of youthful feelings, kept in abey- 
ance so long, flooded me with a terrific rush 
of memory and emotion, and I sprang to the 
bedside. 

“Lena!” 

“Paul!” pe 

She was in my arms. thy 

Ah! the broken sobs that interrupted the 
explanations which followed! I told her 

how I had found the letter after it had awaited 
me three years; and how I had twice previ- 
ously called at her father’s house, only at both 
times to be repulsed. I needed not to be told 
that she knew nothing of my call, and conse- 
quently had sent no such message as had been 
reported. Then she gave me the history of 
her life. Alas, poor girl! She had learned 
too well, that the Frenchman loves his mis- 
tress as well as his wife; and, sickened with 
her life, she had a short time before gathered 
together her own personal property, and left 
the roof of the libertine. Too proud toreturn 
to her father, she had taken these rooms, and, 
without touching scarcely any of her proper- 
ty, was supporting herself very handsomely, 
when the wear upon her nervous system had 
thrown her upon her sick-bed, where she 
had more time to think, and had conse- 
quently grown very homesick, moaning con- 
tinually for some one who could converse 
with her in her native tongue. This the 


gipsey nurse had revolved in her own mind 


many a day; and, sitting at the window that 
day, she had seen me, and, knowing by my 
appearance that I was a foreigner, had rushed 
out in the frantic style I have mentioned, and 
brought me into Lena’s presence. 


“T don’t know what I should have done,” 
she said, “had you not come just as you have. 
My intention was to have braved it out here, 
rather than return to a home where my fate 
would accompany me, and be town gossip, I 
intended, if I sank much lower, to send the 

_ child to its grandfather, and—” 

“The child!” I echoed. 

“0,” she.said, “I did not tell you. He is 
there with the woman. Look, and see if you 
wonder I should love him.” 


I looked, and saw a child probably about ~ 


two years old. I started. 

“Ah!” she said; “ you are astonished. Yon 
see the resemblance to yourself. But how 
could it be otherwise, when you were in my 
thoughts night and day, and my heart’s de- 
votion was laid only at your feet ?” 

It was true. The child was my prototype 
in almost every feature. Explain it who 
can,I can only account for it by invoking 
Goethe’s elective-affinity philosophy. 

It was late that night when I took my leave 
of her, promising to call again the next day, 
and talk over the necessary arrangements 
to be made before she returned to her native 
land. 

Passing a cafe on the way to my hotel, and 
hearing an unusual bustle and excitement 
inside, I went in, and mingled with the crowd. 
Several military officers were present, and 
evidently some of the higher classes. [I lis- 
tened, and soon found that the subject of 
their conversation was a duel that had taken 
place that afternoon between a couple of noble- 


men, to settle a quarrel arising from a dispute | 


about a mistress of one of them, one of whom 
had been killed at the first fire. Inquiring of 
a person who had apparently been most inter- 
ested in the subject, and who stood close 
at my elbow, the name of the man who had 
fallen, he replied, with a courteous bow: | 

“ Le Comte de Vauveneauz, monsieur.” 

When the sudden whirl that confused me 
for ‘a moment had subsided, I rushed from the 
cafe, and never paused till I was back, out of 
breath, at the door which I had left but a 
short time before. 

After telling Lena what I had heard, I 
waited reverently a moment, and then wound 
my arms around her, and murmured in her 
ear: 

“ Mine, mine forever !” 


I felt at peace with all the world when she 


laid her head upon my shotlder, and denied 
me not. 


Lena and her child were at once removed 
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to my hotel, where the former gradually im- 
proved, and ripened into the glorious fruit of 
which I had formerly inhaled the fragrance of 
the blossom. 

I at once took possession of the immense 
property of the Count de Vauveneaux, in the 
name of his child; and, leaving his title to be 
quarrelled over by those who were less repub- 
lican in sentiment than ourselves, we returned 
to our native land, where we live in peace and 
happiness. 

We have two mementos of the past. The 


first is my own peculiarly. It is a sheet of 
paper, with nearly obliterated pencil-marks, 
aud is storm-beaten as well as sacred. It is 
kept in the most inviolable drawer of my desk, 
and the memory of it is locked in the most 
hallowed drawer of my heart. The other 
Lena claims as herown. Itisacrayon sketch 
of a squirrel, which is looking saucily down 
from the principal fork of a mammoth tree, 
and, though mediocre enough as a work of 
art, is adorned with a rich frame, and hangs 
in our own private chamber. 


JENNY’S PEEP AT THE FAIRIES, 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


Litrie Jenny had received a book of fairy 
tales, all bright in the blue covers and gilded 
leaves, which her kind Aunt Mary had sent 
out to her from the city. It was Wednesday, 
so Jenny could devote the whole afternoon to 
her book if she chose. Dancing and skip- 
ping along, she went out with it to her favor- 
ite seat, in the field close by her father’s 
cottage. 

It was a nice seat. No one who saw it, 
could help owning it. A broad flat stone under 
a large willow-tree, whose boughs drooped 
lovingly over a clear litde stream, that went 
chattering along so noisily as quite to drown 
the modest hum of the earnest bee, and the 
playful chirp of the grasshopper in the warm, 
feathery grass. 

Jenny fixed herself comfortably in her seat, 
and for a little while looked around her ad- 
miringly, at the bright blue of the summer 
sky, whose smile sent a joyous thrill through 
her heart, and at the dancing water below her 
feet. And every now and then her book 
would fali from her hands, while she followed 
the glancing of the butterflies among the 
flowers by the brookside, or her eye would 
sparkle as brightly as that of the shy, gray 
squirrel she would catch a glimpse of among 


the aider bushes. 
But presently as she gave more attention to 


her book, Jenny’s little face grew eager and 
excited. A pink blush, almost as bright 
as the hardhack blossoms growing near her, 
crept over her rounded cheek. Her fingers 


held firmly the leaves of her book, till her keen, 
swift eye reached the margin of the page, and 


then turned them over hastily, like one im- 
patient to reach the end. 

Now the squirrel might have crept close to 
Jenny’s lap, without her seeing him, and I al- 
most think the bee might have taken a sip 
from her sweet little mouth, which he might 
well have mistaken for a tiny rosebud, so ab- 
sorbed was she in the strange wonders of her 
book. 

On, and on she read, while the sunbeams 
grew slanting and low, and the brook prattled 
and bubbled to an unheeding ear. And act- 
ually, the squirrel had gathered his supper to- 
gether, and gone back to his snug little house 
in the chestnut-tree; had carried his 
sweet load of honey to hive, and set about 
preparing for his night’s rest. The birds were 
singing their very last hymn, before tucking 
their cunning heads away under their wings. 
The very trees seemed growing quiet and 
sleepy, before Jenny looked up, and closed the 
book. 

She had read it through, as asigh, half of 
satisfaction half of regret, announced plainly. 
But there was an odd look in her face, and 
her blue eyes had grown large and wide with 
the new wonder that had crept fhto them. 

“O, how I should like to see the fairies!” 
exclaimed she,aloud. “ Auntie says they are 
make-believes. I wish there were real live 
ones, I'd like to have one take care of me, 
and give me all I want. I mean to hunt closely 


all the flowers to find one,” 


So she pulled carefully toward her a spray 
of the pink hardhack, and examined the tiny 
flowers with gentle fingers, to find a fairy. 
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But there was no fairy there, and Jenny 
sighed, and leaned her head back against the 
trunk of the tree, while her eyes roved dream- 
ily around the pleasant scene. The blue sky 
gathering gold and crimson in the west; the 
clear, bright water with its tinkling lullaby; 
the graceful waving trees, with their freshest 
green, and the many-colored flowers, peeping 
roguishly from every sunny nook,—all seemed 
like a picture she was gazing at, and a dreamy, 
delicious feeling of delight took possession of 
her; and then came a haziness, and everythirg 
floated away, and glided from her. She tried 
to rouse herself, and feel her way through the 
dimness; but suddenly the mist cleared away, 
and lo! there, behind the trees, the round, 
beautiful moon was rising up. She remained 
watching with delight the silvery sparkle it 
brought to the water, and the mild glory it 
gave to everything about her, till startled by 
a low murmuring going on all around her. 
It was not the hoarse notes of frogs complain- 
ing to each other in the meadow, nor bird, 
nor bee; but sounds like a myriad tiny voices, 
far, far away in the distance. 

And what was the matter with the flowers ? 


Every little bud and blossom about her, that- 


long ago had shut their leaves in slumber, 
was growing tremulous and agitated, as the 
moonbeams kissed their drooping heads. 

In breathless astonishment, Jenny bent over 
a wild-rose bush, from which the silvery sounds 
came more and more distinct. 

Hush! Hark! The very water had as- 
eumed a new strain. Its tinkling ripples had 
caught a chime, like eo bells, and rang out 
musically on that clarmed air, And see! 
The rose-leaves were fluttering—opening, 
opening. Itwasreal. There they were, wide 
open, though Jenny could hardly believe her 
own eyes. And lo! she could have screamed 
with delight, but feared her voice would break 
the spell—from every tremulous blossom, 
behold! a tiny, wee figure bounded out, with 
-white arms waving gleefully their glowing 
pink mantles, while the light rose-branch 
swayed no more beneath their dancing steps 
than beneath a row of nestling dewdrops. 

With joined hands, the pretty creatures 
formed a circle round the bush, chanting a 
chorus, which sounded to Jenny like these 
words: 


“ Dance, dance, O fairies, dance! 
Bright, bright the moonbeams glance! 
_ Mortals sleep, but we are seen, 
Dancing round our fairy queen!” 


And when the song was ended away they flew, 
Jenny could not tell where, for it seemed to 
her like a shower of fire-flies, so dazzled was 
she by their sparkling wings and glancing 
eyes. So she turned to the brookside, and 
there, sitting astride a broad flag-leaf, floating 
upon the water; was a queer, comical little 
fellow, dressed in a bright green suit, and 
doffing his steeple-crowned hat most gallant- 
ly to a tall cardinal flower; at which Jenny 
marvelled greatly, until suddenly, with a 
louder strain of music, the scarlet petals un- 
rolled, and disclosed a charming little lady, 
with just the bright color of the cardinal 
flower on her velvety cheeks and haughty 
lips, and a mantle of the same rich hue thrown 
around her pearly shoulders, that were shrug- 
ged in disdain at the queer little body on the 
flag-leaf, who still persisted in offering his as- 
sistance to enable her to reach the ground. 
But she rejected his offers scornfully, and just 
unfolding languidly her spangled wings, she 
waved her scarlet scarf, and floated gracefully 
to the shore, singing the same chorus, in that 
tiny, tinkling voice: 


“Dance, dance! © fairies, dance! 
Bright, bright the moonbeams glance! 
Mortals sleep, but we are seen, 
Dancing round our fairy queen!” 


The little green man scrambled after her, 
and disappeared in the same blaze of light that 
hid her from Jenny's view. 

The lite mortal girl looked about her, half 
in terror half in delight. The chime of the 
streamlet, and the lustre of the moonlight, had 
a strange effect upon her. It seemed almost 
as if she, too, could float along upon the air, 
and sing the fairy chorus, in the silver tones 
of Elf-land. But she was too eager to see all 
the wonderful sights about her to give much 
attention to her own feelings, and when she 
saw a fat, rollicking genius make his appear- 
ance, with a sudden pop, like the bursting of a 
wine-bottle, from a luxurious grape vine, 
wreathing the limbs of a maple-tree near by, 
she watched in laughing wonder to see how 
he would manage to reach the ground. For 
he looked so stout and jolly, she did not think 
he could join in the hop-and-skip dance that 
had brought Mr. Flag-leaf so close to the side 
of the scornful fairy, Cardinal Flower. . 

Vine leaf, himself, seemed to think it a great 
undertaking, for, after many nods, and jerks, 
and comical faces, he began descending very 
slowly and carefully, one of the long, spiral 
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tendrils that hung down close to the ground. 

His fat body shook the light spray fearfully, 
but he was almost safely to the end, when one 
hand, which held a shining cup no larger 
than an acorn, but filled with some sparkling: 


liquid, got entangled inthe vines, Ifthe silly 


old fellow had dropped the cup, he might 
have reached the ground in safety, but he only 
clutched it the firmer, and so the stem gave 
way, and down he came, tumbling like a ripe 
pear into the grass. 

A chorus of mocking voices went up all 
around him, as the other fairies laughed at his 
mishap, and began pelting his fallen majesty 
with leaves and flowers; but he did not get 
angry with them, only good-naturedly threw 
back a few acorns, and then, picking up his 
crown of grape-leaves, and his empty cup, he 
squeezed a purple cluster of grapes into the 
latter, and had it fullagain. Then straight- 


way he commenced such a comical, clumsy’ 


dance, singing the fairy chorus all the while 
in a stout, hearty voice, that the whole place 
rang with the wild laughter of the fairy folk, 
and loud above theirs sounded the mirth of 
little Jenny. At which, you cannot imagine 
the stir and confusion that was made. An 
angry murmur buzzed all around her, and the 
little folks went darting here and there, like a 
swarm of wasps, peeping everywhere to spy 
out the intruder, Jenny was frightened 
enough. She shrank back into the shadow, 
close to the trunk of the tree, trembling lest 
their sharp eyes should find her out. But 
presently Mr. Grape-leafsaid,—O, how Jenny 
thanked him 

“Nonsense! silly sprites. Can't our good 
neighbor, the owl, speak a word to the moon, 
but you must fancy a mortal laughs? Poor 
creatures! are not mortals condemned to pass 
these glorious hours in stupid, miserable sleep ? 
On with our sports; the queen will soon be 
here.” 

So they all began to chatter gayly, and 
dance and sing again, believing every word 
he said, it was plain to see. It was a great 
relief to Jenny,and she resolved not to laugh 
again to betray her presence. She wished 
very much to hear the adventures they seemed 
to be relating to each other, but did not dare 
to venture any nearer. All Vine-leaf’s re- 
marks reached her plainly, on account of his 
strong, hearty voice. 

“And where is Mr. Solomon’s Seed, and 
Miss Lily o’ the Wood?” she heard him ask. 
“ They are always later even than sweet Miss 
Violet. I dare say they’ll be found whisper- 


ing together under a brake-leaf. I'll wager 
bumper, of that,” 

“Shame on you, Vine-leaf, for teaching us 
seandal. You know the moon comes later to 
them. People that live so retired as they, 
can’t be expected to be prompt at a fete,” 
answered a fine, little voice that seemed to 
come from a sylph, with wings and eyes like a 
blue morning-glory. 

While they were talking Jenny saw the 
leaf of a Solomon’s seed in the bushes change 
inte a bright shield, and a tall, soldier-like 
figure eprang up behind it, and step with 
stately pride to a knoll, where a little wild 
flower hung its bell-like head. He chanted 
only a few lines; when a meek, slender crea- 
ture, with robe and wings of silvery white, 
floated out quietly, gave him her wee hand, 
and glided off toward the group that were 
waiting for them. And now some new duty 
seemed to engross them all. They left off 
chattering and dancing, and two by two, 
began filing down toward. the river, where it 
was wide and deep, while the music from the 
ripples grew richer and deeper, and the moon- 
beams twinkled brighter upon the foliage and 
water. 

Jenny made bold to follow them softly till 
she was near enough to see without disturbing 
them. What were they busy about? There they 
were, collecting all the dewdrops and fairest 
flowers, and it seemed to Jenny they had 
woven silver ribbons from the moonbeams. 
But it was not long before she saw what they 
had done. There was an arch of flowers of 
every hue and shape, so charmingly arranged 
Jenny could hardly turn her eyes away; and 
beneath it was a throne, formed of dewdrops, 
that had changed into diamonds of dazzling 
lustre, which far outshone the moonlight. 
When all was finished, down they flocked to 
the water, and there, rocking and swaying on 
the surface was asingle white water lily. 

Jenny wondered to see it unfolded, when she 
knew its leaves always close at night, and she 
wondered yet more when she saw the light that 
shone from it, and beheld the gay little fairies 
all gathering round about it, perching lightly 
as a bird on a spray, on every blade of grass, 
and leaf, and shrub; all except old Vine-leaf, 
who had .caught a poor frightened frog, and 
was mounted proudly on his back. 

Then they began a low, murmuring song, 
sweeter than any she had heard before, and 
waving their white arms, and golden wands, 
as if invoking the presence of some superior 
being, chanted slowly: 
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“ The moonlight is fair, is fair to-night; 
Thy throne is decked with its jewels bright: 
Fairies and elves are all gathered here, 
O, queen of our hearts, appear, appear !"’ 


Jenny’s eyes were fascinated by the bril- 
liant spectacle. She could not move or stir, 
or hardly dare to breathe, while lo! the white 
leaves fluttered—quivered ; a golden shimmer 
blazed suddenly upon them, and then shot up 
into a tall, glittering arch, like a rainbow. 
The music around grew grand and high. 
The fairies danced and sang more wildly still, 
and then paused suddenly, and in the hush, a 
tall, radiant figure, with a dazzling crown 
upon her head, and a jewelled sceptre in her 
hand, glided up with stately grace, and stood 
poised majestically upon the lily’s ivory cup. 

Little Jenny could hardly refrain from join- 
ing with the fairies who bowed down before 
her, and greeted her with songs and praise, 
so wondrously beautiful beyond anything she 
had ever seen was the fairy queen. She fol- 
lowed them with wistful eyes after they bore 
her to the throne, and knelt before her to 
offer their gifts, and received her smile of 
approbation and favor. 

One after another passed before her, inform- 
ing her how their errands and tasks had been 
performed. One had been to the sea shore 
for a rare shell. Another had plucked the 
brilliant feathers of a tropic bird to make her 
fan. This one had carried a winter's supply 
of nuts to a lame squirrel’s nest, and that one 
had strengthened and supported a drooping 
flower. One sweet sylph, gentle Violet, told, 
with an earnest voice, how she had put forth 
all ber strength, and looked up with pleading 
blue eyes, into the hard, sarcastic face of a 
man, who had been walking in the woods that 
day. How his soul had been full of bitter- 
ness and wrath, and the world, in its beauty, 
had looked black and grim to him. But she 
had gathered all her fairy spells, and when his 
eye rested on the violet at his feet, had brought 
back to his vision his childish days, and in- 
nocent trusting heart, his mother’s prayers, 
and sister’s sunny smile. And then with joy 
and reverence, she presented to the queen her 
offering—the tear that had fallen from the 
proud man’s eye, which glittered and shone 
as the queen fastened it to her scarf, like a 
pearl of priceless worth. When her subjects 

had all passed before her, the queen clapped 
her hands, and joining hands, they all danced 
gayly around her. 

It was so beautiful—the bright ¢olors and 


tiny forms—the waving, glittering wings, 
and shining garments, with the starry glory 
of the queen and throne,—little Jenny could 
restrain herself no longer, and clapping her 
hands gleefully, she uttered aloud exclama- 
tion of delight. 

Tn an instant there was utter silence. The 
fairy queen looked stern and angry. 

“There is trifling here,” said she. “A 
mortal is near to profane our revel. Go, 
search, and bring the miscreant hither.” 

At the waving of her flashing sceptre, a 
dozen flew to obey her command. 

Jenny heard, but fear had paralyzed her 
limbs. In vain she tried to escape. A score 
of tiny hands, that felt like sparks of fire, had 
seized her, and bore her to the throne in 
triumph. With downcast eyes and burning 
cheeks, she stood before the queen, who de- 
manded sternly; 

“Mortal, what idle curiosity, or mad, ad- 
venturous spirit, brought thee hither to our 
charmed ring?” 

“T wanted to see the fairies. I love the 
fairies,” stammeréd poor little Jenny. 

The queen smiled, and turning to her sub- 
jects, who had flocked closely about her, said 
mildly : 

“Tt’s only a child, after all; a pretty, in- 
nocent thing, too, only so monstrous large 
that her one arm is as large as my whole 
body. What shall we do to her?” 

“Please your majesty, give her three 
wishes, and let her go,” spoke up old Vine- 
leaf, bravely. 

“ Ay, ay,” echoed a dozen silvery voices. 

“Well, so shall it be,” said the queen, gra- 
ciously. “You hear, O mortal, who hast 
visited the fairy folk for love of them. 
Hasten—give us your wishes, that we may on 
with our revel ere the moon pales.” 

Very much overjoyed was poor Jenny, at 
this sudden release from danger, and unex- 
pected good fortune, 

“ What shall I wish?” thought she. “O, 
what shall I wish that I shall never be sorry 
for? I will ask to be rich; that will be nice, 
to have everything I wish—But no!” she 
paused, suddenly. “Isabel Grey is rich, but 
she is cross, and stupid, and is a dunce at 
school. Our good old home is better than 
their fine house, because we enjoy it more. 
O, I know—I'll ask to be wise, to know a 
great deal. I shall never be sorry for that.” 
And so she spoke up boldly, “ If you please, I 
would like to be wise.” 

The queen looked sad. 
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“Thy wish showeth wisdom now. Well,so 
it shall be. Here is a bracelet for the arm, 


whose spell shall grant thy wish, so long as it 


is with thee.” . 

She reached the plain, gold band to Jenny, 
who read engraved upon it, in glowing let- 
ters, “ Perseverance.” 

“ And now, what elseshall I ask?” ques- 
tioned Jenny of herself. “To be beautiful! 
Then every one will love me. O yes, I will 
be beautiful. But stop—there’s Rose and 
Ellen Clay—they are beautiful, but no one 
loves them, they are so proud and haughty. 
It wont do for me to be beautiful, because I 
want every one to love me, Ah! that shall 
be my wish. I will be loved!” 

“ Right again;” and the queen smiled glo- 
riously. “* There, then, is a jewel for thy breast. 
Guard it jealously, and the love of all is 
thine.” 

Jenny’s eager fingers clasped the diamond 
brooch fondly, as she read upon its glittering 
surface, “ Goodness.” 

“And now,” said she, “I would be happy. 
Give me something, O beautiful queen, to 
make me happy.” 

“ Nay, child of earth. The fairies have no 
more for mortal joy. The gifts already given 
will never fail to t thy last wish. Fare- 
well. Now, fairies, to the ring.” 

And the music swelled louder and richer, 
the fairies flitted to and fro,:and Jenny 
watched them with delight, standing proud 
and happy, in the possession of her new gifts, 
unmolested by any, until, all at once, Sir 


Solomon’s Seed stepped up to her, and pointed 
out that her careless foot had crushed down 
tlié Horie’ of poor ‘Lily o’ the Wood. Slie 
thought he lifted his ponderous shield to 
strike her, and shrank back with a scream of 
terror; but looking up, lo! all had vanished— 
fairies, throne, queen and all; and im their 
place was only the quiet, darkening sky—the 
rippling brook, and pleasant field. Her book 
had fallen from her lap, and her own dear 
mother was bending over her, saying: 

- “Why, Jenny, you have fallen asleep out 
here, under the tree. We have been search- 
ing everywhere for you.” 

Jenny looked around her doubtfally. 

“O, mother, have I been dreaming all this 
time? And haven’t I really seen the fairies, 
and received my faity gifts?” And to her 
mother’s astonishment, she burst into a flood 
of tears. 

Taking her tenderly in her arms, her 
mother listened attentively to Jenny’s story. 
When it was finished, the wet, flushed cheek 
was kissed fondly. 

“ Ab, my Jenny,” said her mother, “ you can 
still retain the fairy gifts, if you choose your 
wishes as you did in yourdream. Persever- 
ance and goodness may still be yours, and 
will never fail to make you wise, and beloved, 
and happy, too. Life has something better 
than fairies, my darling—the earnest, endur- 
ing, patient efforts that are always sure of 
success, and can bear the honest light of day. 

_ These will grant your three wishes whenever 
you will, if my Jenny will seek for them.” 


UNDER THE ELMS. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


Under the elms. We were under the elms— 
John and I. 
The winds whispered low to the trees, 
And the trees murmured gently above, 
And John, on the grass at my feet, 
Whispered softly to me of love, 
Under the elms, whispered to me of love. 


Under the elms, sitting under the elms— 
John and I. 

Two hands clasped in a troth-plight true; 

Two hearts pledged to beat ever as one. 

And the whispering winds, and the murmuring trees, 
Chattered above, as if making fun. 
Winds and elms chattered as if making fun. 
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Under the elms. I am under the elms, . 
All alone. 
But John is a husband to-day. 
Silly winds—with such pity to sigh ! 
Foolish trees—to respond so low! 
Not for John, nor his bride, care I. 
Undér the elms—yet not for John care I. 
Under the elms; lay me under the elms, 
When I die. 
the winds ever whisper above, 
Let the trees murmur low over me. 
John’ll not care, driving by with his bride. 
But here, under the elms let me be. 
Under the elms, when I die, let me be- 
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“Grr.s, girls! be true to your lovers; yes, 
be true to them to the heart’s core; as you 
value the love you have won, and wish to pre- 
serve it, warm and strong as you now possess 
it, deal honestly with them by word and act.” 
Alice and I exchanged looks of unfeigned 
astonishment. She was a tall, graceful, 
elegant-looking girl, my Cousin Alice was, the 
affianced bride of Edward Winthrop, a lawyer 
of wealth, rare and versatile talents, and aris- 
tocratic connections ; and I, though the future 
promised me no such brilliant prospects, and 
elevated position in society, felt the love I 
bore the more lowly but noble George Harris 
was as deep, fervent and enduring, as that 
_ which pervaded and thrilled her bosom for 
the object of her affections. 
“Uncle Ned,” said Alice, “I don’t under- 
stand the import of your words; justas if 
Kate-and I shouldn't always be true to Edward 
and George. Of course we shall be.” 
The old man smiled. 
“Yes, my dear,” he answered, “Ido not 
‘doubt you will,tor you have been nurtured 
under the broad sunbeams of truth and 
honesty; but with many it is different; many 
do not hesitate to dissemble and equivocate, 
whenever it suits their convenience, and the 
consequence is that the fire of love which was 
once enkindled into a brilliant flame, soon 
grows dim, and eventually is extinguished 
forever. Years ago, in my early manhood, I 
was the adoring lover of one of the most ex- 
quisite specimens of female loveliness my eyes 
ever beheld; but when by a combination of 
circumstances, the painful conviction was 
forced upon me, that the beautiful being I 
had so blindly, madly worshipped, was full of 
dissimulation and treachery, love, which had 
hitherto been the intense, dominant passion 
of my soul, soon became metamorphosed 
into feelings of extreme repugnance and 
” 


“QO, uncle, uncle! do tell us all about it!” 
cried Alice and I in the same breath—“* your 
courting experience, do give it to us! Alice 
and Iare both affianced,” I added, “and it 
may have a salutary effect upon us.” 

“So it may,” and after a little demurring 
our indulgent uncle began : 

“ At twenty-one I came into possession of 
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UNCLE NED’S COURTING EXPERIENCE. 


BY GERTRUDE GRAHAME. 


ten thousand dollars; it was not a large for- 
tune to be sure, but a sum entirely ample to 
give me a fine start in life. I looked about 
for some time to find a suitable place to locate 
myself, and finally fixed upon the thriving, 
growing town of B——, as one offering un- 
usual business facilities, and commenced upon 
a tolerable scale. The people were social, 
intelligent avd refined, and I was admitted at 
once, into the best society the place afforded. 
Judging from the very marked attention I 
received from the mammas and daughters, 
and the various compliments which came 
from time to time to my ears, I concluded 
that I must be regarded as a highly eligible 
match. Indeed I do not think it improper or 
egotistical at my present time of life, to say 
that I think I did once possess more than an 
ordinary share of manly beauty. But I was 
young,and determined, for some years at least, 
not to be caught in a matrimonial noose, and 
to keep my heart an impregnable fortress - 
powerfully fortified againgt the machinations 
and assaults of its fair besiegers. But—alas! 
for the stability and constancy of frail human 
nature! Miss Fannie Harcourt, the reported 
reigning belle of New York, suddenly ap- 
peared in town like a brilliant meteor to daz- 
zle and charm all beholders. 

“She was radiantly, wondrously, surpass- 
ingly beautiful. Never was raven hair so 
soft, glossy and abundant, eyes so lustrous, 
complexion so transparent, or cheeks so rosy 
as hers. A smile of ineffable sweetness con- 
stantly played about her mouth, from which 
came tones melting and musical. She was 
the niece of Squire Lawson, ‘ was weary of city 
life,’ she said, and had come ‘out into the 
country to rusticate and ruralize.’ It so hap- 
pened that Squire Lawson’s was a family that I 
was frequently in the habit of visiting, and, as 
may be supposed, the appearance of this new 
luminary did not serve to make me an alien 
to it. On the contrary, my visits doubled 
and trebled in an incredibly short space of 
time, and Miss Harcourt was the well-known 
attraction that drew me there, 

“ At first, I was reserved and taciturn in 
her society. I preferred listening to her flip- 
pant, fluent conversation, to talking much my- 
self; besides I was conscious that my own 
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colloquial powers were no match for hers; 
but she, with a woman’s tact, adroitly con- 
tinued to draw me out. She introduced just 
those subjects with which I was best conver- 
sant, listened and replied to every remark I 
made, with such gratifying deference, that I 
beeame emboldened, and soon discoursed with 
my habitual ease and familiarity. 

“Six weeks passed. I rode, chatted and 
walked with Fannie Harcourt daily. I 
scoured the forests and glens to procure for 
her the choicest flowers, and spent my money 
like water, to buy her gifts, and promote her 
pleasure. Still the thought of an alliance with 
her was dim and vapory. I regarded her as 
infinitely my superior, and was but too happy 
to be her almost absolute slave. But she 
lured me on; she gracefully contrasted her 
former suitors as foppish and frivolous to my 
substantial, deep, true nature; affected great 
abhorrence to fashionable matrimony, and em- 
phatically asserted that she would rather live 
and die in a hovel with the man she loved, than 
be surrounded with the splendors of a palace 
with one for whom her soul could cherish no 
feelings of affection or esteem ; and I, fool that 
I was, believed her. I listened to her intox- 
icating words with the wildest thrills of de- 
light, and one evening when the summer 
glories were at their height, and the air was 
filled with the aroma of thousands of flowers, 
I breathed into her ear soft and impassioned 
words of love and tenderness ; and she did not 
repulse me. Ono! she took my hand in hers, 
F it first to her lips, and then to her 

heart, which I fancied was throbbing with 
tumultuous emotions, and in low, tremulous 
accents acknowledged that my love was fully 
reciprocated. 

“From that hour I was in a perfect delirium 
of joy. Ineglected my business, and could 
think, talk, and dream of es else but the 
jewel I had won. 


“A month passed by. wen 


called to New York to tay 
dying brother John. Do ‘coming events’ in- 
deed ‘ cast their shadows before ?’ or did some 
prophetess of evil whisper in my ear, ‘that the 
_ cords of love which had bound me to Fannie 
Harcourt would be speedily severed, and my 
own heart would ache and bleed, as though a 
poisoned arrow had pierced it? Certain it 
‘was, strange and undefinable forebodings took 
possession of my soul. I found John bétter 
than I had dared anticipate. The attack had 
been an alarming one, though not as danger- 
ous as had been represented, and one bright, 
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‘sunny morning, when he was decidedly con- 


valescent, I determined to indulge in a stroll. 


-Hardly, however, had I turned the first cor- 


ner, when I suddenly encountered my quou- 
dam friend, Harry Flint. We had not met 
since we parted four years before, at the 
academy where we were educated. Ofcourse 
‘we. were delighted to see each other, and 
exchanged warmest greetings. He insisted 


that I should accompany him home to dinner, 


and I assented. We had a sumptuous repast, 
and discoursed freely upon past scenes and 
by-gone days. 

“Now, Harry,” said I, after our return to 
the parlor,“ I have a little piece of news to 
communicate; so open your eyes wide with 
astonishment, and be prepared to pronounce 
me the luckiest fellow upon the face of the 
earth.” 

“<Certainly, if your fortune really is good 


“Well, then, I have wooed and won the 
beautiful and gifted Fannie Harcourt. Did 
you ever hear the like of that!” And I glanced 
exultingly into the face of my friend. 

“*And is that all? he inquired, with the 
greatest possible nonchalance. 


“All!” I re-echoed in astonishment, “ why, if 


you do not call that a streak of good luck, I 


‘should like to know what you do call one ?” 


“* Have you married her?’ he asked, in the 
same cool, quiet way. 

“No, I am only engaged.” 

“* Ah! only engaged to Fannle Harcourt; 
that alters the case. Many other men have 
done as much as that, but‘no one has ever 
married her. But where did you become 
acquainted with her ?’ 

“In B——-; she is passing the summer at 
her uncle’s.” 

“* Strange, unaccountable infatuation !’ mut- 
tered Harry, in an undertone. ‘Poor fellow! 
you are deep in hot water,and I am afraid 
you'll get sadly scalded.’ 

“You are mystical, explain yourself,” I 

peremptorily. 


exclaimed, 

“Well, to be brief, Fannie Harcourt 
is a—’ 

Magnificent creature, a paragon of -per- 
fection,” I interrupted him with. 

“© Yes, she is a marvellous beauty. Venus 
herself could not surpass her, but J know her 
to be as false and artful as she is lovely. She 
is a vain, heartless coquette. She casts off 
lovers as she would her gloves,makes and 
breaks engagements at her volition.’ 


|= 
my warmest congratulations shall 
not be withheld.’ 
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“Harry Flint, how dare you assert such 
foul slander ?” 

“*Because it is the unvarnished truth. 
Only two months ago I received a letter from 
my friend Frank West, desiring my warmest 
congratulations as you have just done, for his 
complete success in securing the hand of Miss 
‘Harcourt. He is in New Orleans now, but 
will return in September, when their nuptials 
will be solemnized. He is a splendid match, 
and if report tells rightly, she has fished well 
for him; and now having him in her power, it 
will not be for her interest to let him slip, 
“Tt is impossible; have you the letter?” 
»“*Not the one I referred ito, for that is 
destroyed; but here is another of more recent 
date, fully corroborating the former.’ 

“T took it and hastily glanced at the con- 
tents. The writing was familiar; where I had 
seen it I could not divine: But memory with 
her vivid pictures of the past came to my re- 
lief. It took me back to the early period of 
my courting experience, when I had suddenly, 
one morning, surprised Miss Harcourt in her 
uncle’s library, where she was busily engaged 
looking over a Jarge number of letters, many 
of which were penned in the same bold, 
business hand as the one I was now holding. 
I recollected the discomfiture which my 
presence occasioned her, and the inimitable 
grace with which she gathered them up and de- 
posited them in her escritoire. _My curiosity 
was thoroughly excited @$ the time, but the 
circumstance had not received a thought 
since: 

“* Read that,’ continued Harry, pointing 
to the postscript, and I read: 

“*P. 8S, You will perhaps be interested to 
know that Fannie Harcourt and I are to be 
united in September, soon after my return to 
the city. She writes me she is at present in 
the country, indulging in quite a flirtation 
with Ned Morgan, a brainless, | simple- 


hearted rustic, who. follows her) like ber’ 


shadow, and is ten times over her slave.’ 

’* Tread no more; my brain whirled, objects 
grew indistinct before me,and my. strength 
suddenly forsookme, Had some evil phantom 
indeed darkened my pathway in life? Could 
it be possible that I was the victim of artifice 
and duplicity! Lshould have fallen power- 

to the floor had mot Harry sustained me. 
“QO my God! this will kill me! this will kill 
me,” was my wild, despairing cry. . 

“Poor fellow! ejaculated Harry, who 

commiserated deeply my,anguish. ‘It is a 


heavy blow, but you'll survive the shock, 
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~The sun always shines brighter after a storm; 

and the day will come when you will rejoice 

at your deliverance from this beautiful, 
woman.’ 

“I returned to B——. It was three days 
before I could summon resolution to meet 
Fannie Harcourt. In the mean time the 
events which had transpired were constantly 
revolving in my mind. I was disposed to 
wiew everything in as favorable a light as 
possible, but I was in a perfect labyrinth of 
mysteries. I had regarded her as an angel of 
goodness; and I was determined neither to 
condemn nor exonerate her, till all the facts of 
the case should be fully known. 

“She received me with her accustomed 
warmth and cordiality, and playfully chided 
me for not coming sooner. 

“T have been sick,” I answered. 

“*'Phen you should have sent for me; you 
should have seen what a capital nurse I am, 
and how faithfully and devotedly I would 
have administered to your wants.’ 

“You could not have relieved me,” I re- 
plied. “It was not bodily infirmities that — 
afflicted me. I was sick, sick of anguish of 
the soul, They told me in New York that 
you were engaged to Frank West, that you 
constantly corresponded with him, and it has 
almost killed me.” 

** And you believed it? O Ned, how could 
you! I thought you trusted as well as loved 
me.’ And her tones of melting tenderness 
went to my heart. 

“I do, dearest, but there was such a long 
array of evidence against you;” and I pro- 
ceetied to repeat word for word the post- 
script of Frank West’s letter, 

“* And is this all? all the heavy battery of 
evidence you can bring to bear against me? 
Nothing but. the postscript of a letter?’ she 
queried reproachfully as I finished. 

“Yes, that is all! and I would to Heaven I 
had not even that,” I added, vehemently. 
| “She shook her head mournfully. ' 

“‘ Ned,’ she said, ‘you have been misled. 
I have loved you,and you alone. I have no 
friend or acquaintance by the name of Frank 
West. Still, there doubtless is such a man for 
all, that,and he may be engaged to a Miss © 
Fannie Harcourt, and she may be in the coun- 
try flirting desperately with a Mr. Ned 
Morgan. This may all be true, and .yet we 
not be the persons in question at all. The 
are common mames, and in the great city of 
New York, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that there may be two or ‘more of the same ; 
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- and there is often an unaccountable coinci-: 


dence of circumstances.’ 

“ How I blessed her for those words. Her 
argument was a lame solution of the mystery, 
but it satisfied me. A man only twenty-two 
years of age, when desperately in love, cannot 
be expected to be very cool or clear-headed. 

“ And you do not correspond with Frank 
West ?” I repeated, bewildered with joy. 

**T have never written or received a letter 
from any such person in my life. Here is my 
escritoire, look it over, and if you can find any 
letters here or anywhere else, from Frank 
West, or any other gentleman, you have per- 
fect liberty to read them,’ and she laughed 
merrily; and I, 1 was ready to curse myself, 
that I should ever have doubted her at all. 

“ One afternoon a fortnight later, just when 
the golden rays of the setting sun were dis- 
appearing behind the distant hills, I came out 
of Dr. Dean’s office in time to catch a glimpse 
of Fannie’s figure, as she turned down a cross- 
road, her nearest way home. 

“JT walked rapidly to overtake her, but a 
letter lying directly in the middle of the 
road arrested my progress. I picked it up; 
it bore the address of Miss Fannie Harcourt. 

“Gracious heavens! how the perspiration 
started from my every pore! Ah! it was that 
same bold business hand, that had already 
caused me so many heart-pangs. Would it 
be right and honorable for me to read it, and 
thus possess myself of a lady’s secret? I 
questioned : 

“Did she not emphatically tell you that 
any letter you might find in any place that 
she had received ftom gentlemen, you were 
at perfect liberty to read ? 

“This argument overruled my scruples. 
I quickly devoured its contents. Could I 
credit the evidence of my own eyes, or were 
those tender and impassioned words of love 
actually written there? My own name rivet- 


ted my gaze. The sentence which contained. 


it ran thus: 

“*T sincerely hope that Morgan will make 
no suicidal attempts upon his life when he 
hears of your marriage. In that case it 
would bring your harmless flirtation to an 
unpleasant, tragical termination.’ 

“TI read no more. I refolded the letter, 
and placed it exactly in the same position L 
had found it, and then re-entered Dr. Dean’s 
office, to watch from the window the pro- 
gress of events. As I had surmised, Miss 
Harcourt retraced her steps. I beheld her 


pick up the letter, place it in her pocket, and 


as ‘sqon as she was fairly out of sight I 
direeted my steps to my own lodgings. 

“Tt wasa night bordering on delirium that 
followed. can compare my feelings to no- 
thing but the raging aud tossing of the ocean 
billows. It seemed as if an avalanche had 
suddenly overpowered me, and I wished that 
it had crushed out the life that had within the 
last few hours become so hopelessly wretched ; 
but with the morning’s dawn, this wild storm 
of grief had passed away. Thescales had 
fallen from my eyes. The power of the en- 
chantress had gone. I beheld her in her true 
colors; not an angel of goodness and beauty, 
but a woman soulless, artful and false. It was 
at an early hour ‘that morning, that I re- 
paired to Mr. Lawson’s residence. 

“* Miss Harcourt, I said sternly, the in- 
stant my eyes fell upon her, ‘ you have a let- 
ter from Frank West in your possession. I 
know it to be a fact. 1t is useless for you to 
deny it.’ 

“She started nervously at my words, but 
quickly recovering her self-possession, an- 
swered gayly: 

“*¥es, a letter, a business letter; 
shall I read it to you, Mr. Morgan? It will 
interest you.’ 

“If you please.” 

“ She drew from her pocket a letter bearing 
the well-known hand-writing, and read: 


“Miss Harcourt :—I wrote to Mr. Dyke 
to forward your piano to you some time ago, 
why it has not been done, [ am at a loss to 
imagine. I have written him a second time 
upon the subject, and it will doubtless reach 
you by tlie last of the week. 

“*Yours truly, H. West.’ 


“* Now is that not a powerful letter to rouse 
the “ green-eyed monster” inalover? A let- 
ter from a piano manufacturer about a piano,’ 
shie said with an exulting laugh, as she finished 
reading it. 

“I thought you had no acquaintance with 
a person of that name,’ was my cool reply. 

'“‘E have none. I know: this man only by 
reputation.’ 


_ have lied? I. fiereely exclaimed. 
‘ Such are not the contents of that letter. I 


know thé spirit it breathes; but you. need 
have no fears that I shall make any ‘ suicidal 
attempts upon my own life, or that your harm- 
less flirtation will be brought to a tragical ter- 
mination? : 

* She stared wildly at me for a moment, 
then with a jeering laugh said: 
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“*Then the play is out, is it? Well, the 
curtain may as well drop. Did you think I 
ever intended to marry you? You, a com- 
mon country store-keeper? I should as soon 
thought of wedding a hyena. You'll do well 
enough to flirt with, but you'll never do to 
marry.’ 

“* And you,’ I replied, and there was plenty 
of sarcasm in my tones, for her low, mocking 
laugh had aroused all the venom within me, 
‘you area matchless beauty; your intona- 
tions are soft and musical; your jewelled 
fingers draw the sweetest, most plaintive 
strains from your piano-forte. You'd make a 
superb parlor ornament, or a fine picture to 
hang over a mantel-shelf; but that’s ail you 
are good for, you are worth nothing to marry. 
I'd as quick take a viper to my bosom as 


“ Her face crimsoned, she stamped her foot 
on the floor with rage. 

“* Now, madam!’ I continued in the same 
ironical tones, ‘don’t put yourself into a pas- 
sion, pray don’t; it makes your face unbecom- 
ingly red. Itspoils the effect of your charms.’ 

“*T'll report you to Frank West, he’ll make 
you repent of-your insolence.’ 

** Indeed.’ 

“* He'll challenge you, he'll fight a duel 
with you, he’ll shoot you,’ she continued, with 


When 
are these lady-like threats to be carried into 
execution ?” 

“* You insolent, contemptible country up- 
start! be gone from my presence,’ 

“* Certainly, madam, I will obey you with 
pleasure, but first permit me to say, that if 
Mr. West wishes to fight with me, I shall be 
happy to accommodate him. He has rendered 
me an essential service. He has prevented 
me from being fettered to a woman, whom I 
thoroughly loathe and abhor, and I thank 
him and my God for the deliverance. Good 
morning ; a pleasant future to you? And with 
these words I left the house. 

“From that hour I was a changed man. I 
removed to New York, and became deeply 
immersed in business, and success crowned 
every speculation. But I was cold, cynical, 
taciturn. I regarded all women as faithless 
and hypocritical, and shunned them as I would 
have shunned a rabid dog. 

“Tt was late in the autumn of 1880, that I 
was travelling through a little, retired village 
in the western part of Massachusetts where an 
accident occurring to my vehicle compelled 
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me to stop at Newgate’s Inn for several hours. 
The detention was excessively annoying, but 
as it was unavoidable, I submitted with the 
best possible grace. As Iwas standing, to- 
wards evening, in the piazza of the inn, leisure- 
ly smoking my cigar, my attention was 
directed toa man who came slowly up the 
road, reeling and staggering at every step. He 
was evidently much intoxicated. A troop of 
boys followed close behind him, and their 
taunting words, and jeering laughter, grated 
unpleasantly upon my ears. Strong drink 
had so intoxicated him, that I expected every 
moment to see him fall powerless to the 
ground. 

“At this critical juncture, a young girl 
coming from an opposite direction glided 
rapidly to his side.” She was very plainly but 
neatly-dressed, and could not have exceeded 
twelve summers. 

“* Grandpa, dear grandpa,’ I heard her say 
in loving, childish accents, ‘lean on me. I'll 
hold you up,and we'll go home together. 
You and your own darling Nellie;’ and she 
encircled his waist with her slender arm as 
she spoke. 

“ He placed his elbow on her shoulder, and 
I beheld her slight form bend under its heavy 
burden. 

“* Who are they?’ I inquired of the land- 
lord, who had come out and stood a silent, 
though not an uninterested observer of the 
scene. 

“‘Only old Joe Wilson and his grand- 
daughter, he replied. ‘She’s the last of his 
family, the noblest and best girl in the village, 
and he’s a perfect sot. Many a night he 
would have only the cold, damp ground for a 
resting-place, the stones for his pillow, and 
the starry heavens for a covering, were it not 
for her unceasing devotion, and watchfulness 
over him. Time after time I have seen her as 
you have just done,come when he was so 
much intoxicated as to be hardly able to move, 
and with fond words, and gentle hands, con- » 
duct him home.’ 

“Ah! it was an uncommon scene, a fair, 
young maiden, in all her youthful purity, 
_ guiding the tottering steps of her aged, inca- 
“pacitated grandfather, and I watched their 
progress with increasing interest. Suddenly, 
the old man hit his foot against a stone, and 
was precipitated violently to the ground. I 
sprang to the spot with the agility of a 
panther. 

«“* Where do you live ?’ I inquired of his ter- 
rified companion as I lifted him gently up. 
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“*Over there? and she pointed to a one- 
story wood-colored house a few yards dis- 
tant. 

“T was tall and athletic, and without the 
slightest inconvenience conveyed the old man 
to his rude domicile, and laid him down on 
his lowly bed. With a rapid glance I sur- 
veyed the apartment. It was truly a dronk- 
ard’s home, cold, cheerless and comfortless. 
Then my eyes turned admiringly upon the 
sweet face of the girl, who stood with grace- 
ful timidity by my side. Instinctively my 
fingers slipped into my pocket. I drew there- 
from two ten dollar bills. 

“ * Here, take these,’ I said, slipping them 
into her hand. ‘It will do something to- 
wards relieving your wants, and don’t forget 
Ned Morgan, will you.’ 

“* Never, never! as long as I live,’ was the 
low, fervent answer that rang in my ears as I 
left the house. 

“ But the endless tide of time continued to 
roll on. I had completed my thirty-fourth 
year. Twelve summers had passed, since the 
one of my ill-fated attachment to Fannie 
Harcourt. I was ‘a bachelor. Fortune had 
laid her choicest gifts at my feet, and a score 
of young ladies, attracted doubtless by the 
glitter of my gold, would have been proud of 
my alliance; but my feelings had undergone 
no revolution toward the fair sex, and I was 
determined that no woman should be the 
sharer of my wealth. It was about this time 
that I received a pressing invitation from my 
friend Harry Flint, who had purchased a fine 
estate upon the sloping banks of the Hudson, 
to visit him. It so chanced that during my 
sojourn there, the teachers and pupils of Mr. 
B——’s seminary held their annual levee. 
Scarcely had I entered the drawing-room, 
when my eyes fell upon a tall, slender young 
lady, standing by the mantel-shelf, in the 
broad blaze of the chandelier, 

“It was an uncommon face, not beautiful 
Certainly, if that word only implies perfect 
symmetry of form and feature. Butit un- 
accountably fascinated me. Goodness, gentle- 
ness and truth had set their signet upon every 
lineament. - 

“* Who is that young lady?’ I inquired of 
Mr. Flint, my elbow companion; ‘the one so 
simply attired in white, with that cluster of 
wild flowers in her hair? She’s standing by 
the mantel-shelf; don’t you see her?’ 

_“*O, that is Nellie Wilson. She’s Dr. Hale’s 
protege. He picked her up in some obscure 
country town, some half dozen years ago; 


just after her grandfather, an intemperate 
old man, had died, and she’s lived with him 
ever since.’ 

“In an instant the incident which had 
occurred in front of Newgate’s Inn, just six 
years before, was revived in my memory. 

“Nellie Wilson!” She was the same young 
girl Thad seen conducting her aged, intox- 
ieated grandfather to their abode of wretched- 
ness and want. 

“At that moment she raised those mild, 
blue eyes of hers. ‘They met mine; an ex- 
pression of joyful surprise, followed by a burn- 
ing blush, instantly overspread her counte- 
nance. I knew she had recognized me. 

“When I next walked the streets of New 
York; Nellie Wilson leaned upon my arm my 
proud, happy wife. I had at last found a wo- 
man, whom I could honor and trust. And O, 
how true she was to me in word and in 
deed, through the whole course of our mar- 
ried life! How I idolized her! All the ten- 
drils of my soul seemed wound around her, 
For her sake I again trusted and revered the 
sex. She taught me that this world is not our 
home; that the great object of this life is to 
prepare for a higher and more perfect exist- 
ence, and one that is full of glory; that the 
property I had acquired was not given me 
merely to promote my own aggrandizement, 
only lent me to make my own and the lives of 
those about me brighter, purer and -happler. 
1 dispensed my charities with an unsparing 
hand. It was Nellie’s loving spirit that im- 
pelled me, and I should have never received 
the benedictions which have followed in my 
footsteps and been the crowning joy of my 
old age, had she and I trod different paths 
in life. 

“© Nellie! my true and faithful Nellie! 
You were the guiding star of my earthly 
pilgrimage; the light of my life. I shall 
never see you more here. You sleep under 
the willow trees. The grass grows green 
over your grave in spring-time, and the snow, 
rain and sleet fall upon it in the winter. 
But you are not there. Ono! far off in the 
realms of light and love, where the Saviour is, 
and the spirits of the just made perfect, you 
dwell, clad in robes of spotless white. I shall 
‘soon join you, in that happy land, where the 
grass never withers and the flowers never 
fade, and we slifall dwell together, forever and 
ever, my precious angel wife!” 

Tears coursed down Uncle Ned’s cheeks as 
he finished his narrative, and his last words 
were scarcely audible, 


“Thank you for your interesting story,” 
said Alice. “It has been an instructive one, 
Uncle Ned, and I never shall forget the lesson 
it has taught me.” 

“ And I shall be faithful and true to George 
all the days of my life,” I ejaculated, fervently. 


“Do,” responded Uncle Ned, be true to 
your lovers and your husbands, as my own 
sainted Nellie was to me,and the sands of 
your married life will go down in tranquil 
peace and happiness.” 

“But what became of Fannie Harcourt? 


Did she ever marry Frank West?” I asked. 
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“No, dear, Frank West found a watery 
grave. He died on his homeward passage 
from New Orleans to New York, and the 
deep blue ocean waves closed over his body. 
Fannie Harcourt married soon after an 


Italian, who was passing himself off in this 


country as Count Farrinella, but who proved 


not to be the veritable count himself, but a 
man without title or fortune, and a most 
notorious swindler and rascal. Fannie died 


in foreign parts some years since, in the most 
abject poverty and wretchedness.” 


MY CITY COUSINS. 


| BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


“See here, Rachel; you just put a shirt or 
two, an extra pair of socks, and any other 
little thing I shall be likely to want, in my 
valise, will you? while I’m getting ready,” 
exclaimed Peabody—(Pesbody is my husband 
—not the “great London banker,” however,) 
—tossing his hat on the floor, his coat on the 
lounge, and one boot under the stove. 

“ The boys have got up a gang to go to the 
shore,” he exclaimed, aitieriiig his face, as if 
his life depended on it; “going to start in 
half an hour; deused sudden, but there! I 
can’t stop to ‘talk, ” spitting out a mouthful of 
foam that fell in his mouth just at that 
moment. 

“IT hope when you're enjoying yourself with 
your friends, you will think of your poor wife 
sweltering here in the heat, alone,” I said, in 
an injured tone. 


“But, Rachie, Mary Ann will be with you, 
and—” 


“0, to be sure! Mary Ann; but perhaps, 
Mr. Peabody, a woman wants to go out of 
sight of the chimney corner, sometimes.” 
Whereupon Peabody faced suddenly round, 
and gave me one of his provoking, quizzical 
looks (and he can be terribly provoking); and 
I broke down under it, and laughed; for I 
knew, and knew that Charlie knew, that I had 
been allotting on this “shore” trip of his all 
summer, for an opportunity to do up a lot of 
reading, writing and idling, undisturbed by 
rips and buttons; and supremely indifferent 
to the momentous question of dinners. But 
then, that is all the beauty of having a hus- 
band, or wife, to have somebody to complain 
of and find fault with, as one would not dare 


do with anybody else. It’s one of the “ mat- 
rimonial felicities ” that single people are sub- 
limely ignorant of. It’s a sort of escape valve 
for the feelings, and accounts for the fact 
that married people live longer—on an aver- 
age—than single ones. 

Well, Charlie was ready and off in less than 
twenty minutes. It doesn’t take a man any 
time at all to get ready. He can get ready 
and go, while a woman is “ doing ” her hair. 

“Now, Mary Ann,” I said to my little 
maid-of-all-work, “ we wont have any regular 
dinners, or suppers, but just take a lunch in 
the pantry, whenever we please. It’s going to 
be a scorcher, to-day, and we wont keep a fire 
to roast that meat; you can put it in the cooler 
until morning. And just close all the blinds, 
and put the screens in the doors, and then 
you can run down to your sister’s, if you want 
to, and stay till five o'clock. I am going to 
write—I’ve got the plot of a nice little story 
in my head, and don’t wish to be disturbed.” 

“ But suppose anybody comes, ma’am ?” 

“There wont anybody come, Mary Ann,” I 
said, very positively ; for, among all my friends, 
I knew none whom I expected, or who would 
come, even if I did, this boiling hot July day; 
that is, if they knew anything! 

But that unlucky question of Mary Ann’s 
haunted me like an unburied ghost. Reason 
as I might, I could not’“lay” it. I took a 
mental aceount of bread and pastry ; calculat- 
ing how I could cut up a half-dozen biscuit so 
they would show to better advantage, and 
wondering, uneasily, if the potatoes were not 
all out; and that brought me to the meat 
question, which didn’t take long to consider, 
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for I remembered very distinctly that there 
was only a small slice of tongue, which I 
wanted myself. I sincerely hope I wasn’t 
actuated by any selfish motive in sending 
Mary Ann down to her sister’s! 


Now I am & country woman, born and 
bred—perhaps you didn’t know, or were per- 
fectly indifferent if you did—and ever since I 


was old enough to read, which has been— 
well, no matter how long, I have read the 


terrible annoyances, and heart-rending mor- 
tifications and sufferings of city people, who 
were so lamentably unfortunate as to have 
“country cousins.” I have wept over the 
bitter sorrow of a “proud young heart” at 
the scathing disgrace of being forced to face 
her “genteel” friends, in company with a 
red-cheeked damsel, in a bright-colored de- 
laine dress, and cotten gloves, and a bonnet 
full three weeks behind the style; and who 
would persist in looking up at signs, and in 
at shop windows. 

Acting upon the idea that “ misery loves 
company,” I propose to reverse the picture 
for their special delectation. And if any one 
of them ever endured more than I did, during 
the ten doleful days whose sufferings I am 
about to record,I am truly sorry for them. 
So much by way of digression. 

It was deliciously cool in the parlor, and 
thither I bore my little writing-desk, and 
gave myself up to the charm of solitude—and 
imagination. There was a sort of bewitching 
fascination about my work, and I was utterly 
oblivious of time, until the shrill whistle of 
the “ midday train” awoke me to the real- 
ities of life; and Mary Ann’s “suppose any 
one should come, ma’am,” stood up and con- 
fronted me with a fearful distinctness. 

“Pooh!” I said, angry at myself, “I will 
not be so silly; but as it’s noon, I will just 


take a little lunch, and then go back to my 
writing.” 

A gust of hot air struck me as I came out 

the south room, and I felt extremely 
grateful that Peabody had gone to the shore 
that particular day. I looked at the ther- 
mometer; the mercury indicated 97°, and 
again I congratulated myself that I had no 
dinner ‘to cook. 

I took a rocking-chair to the coolest place I 
could find, and ate my lunch in a dreamy, 
careless kind of a way, that was perfectly 
delightful. I had just arisen to brush the 
crumbs from my apron, when the sound of 
footsteps on the gravel, and a confused ming- 
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ling of voices, made my heart stand still with 
apprehension. 

An energetic ringing of the door-bell 
brought me quickly to the hall, but not quick 
enough to prevent the first of the chapter 
of ‘disasters that was in store for me. As I 


opened the sitting-room doer, a pug-nosed, 
eross-eyed youngster of six or seven years, 
was leaning his whole weight, and pushing 
against the slender screen. Before I got balf 
to the door, the frail support gave way, and 
he came tumbling headlong into the house; 
and the hole being made, another boy about 
the same size, putting his feet close together, 
and doubling his fists, made a leap, and landed 
on my dress, which he tore half out of the 
gathers. 

I hastened to open the door before any 
more came through, and to my horror and 
astonishment beheld three women; the elder 
—whom I judged to be the mother of this 
interesting family—with a babe of hardly a 
year in her arms. 

“ O, Cousin Rachel! how do you do?” And 
grasping my ‘hand, she continued, “ Now 
Cousin Rachie! aren’t you astonished at seeing 
us? I told the girls I wouldn’t write, for I 
wanted to give you a pleasant surprise.” 

I don’t know what I might have said, for I 
felt very indignant at this unwarrantable in- 
trusion, for I was very positive that 1 had 
never seen my detestable “ cousins” before; 
but, as if to relieve any embarrassment | might 
feel, the smiling “cherub” in her arms dug 
both his fists into my face and eyes, leaving 
two long scratches the length of my cheek. 
“Baby is so playful, Cousin Rachel, he’s 


always ready for a frolic with everybody. — 


Minerva Arabella Wiggin, and Floretta Al- 
bertina, my eldest and youngest daughters, 
and as the very fine young ladies offered me 
the tips of their gloved fingers, an idea dawn- 
ed on me. 

I had never—happy woman that I was, or 
rather had been—seen a Wiggin before; 
but it all came to me like a flash of light- 
ning. My maternal grandmother, being of 
a very philanthropic turn of mind, married, 
for a second husband, a widower with “nine 
small children,” and the youngest of these, 
following the Mustrious example of her step- 
mamma, married a Widower likewise, but 
with improvements—he had but one child, 
who, incensed that her father should marry a 
girl searcely older than herself, took her re- 
venge on them by marrying one Joshua Wig- 
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gin, a small grocer somewhere in the “ Hub.” 
lt all came over me like a flash, as I stood 
there. I remembered hearing my mother tell 
of it, but as they were people I never had 
seen, or cared to, for that matter, their exis- 
tence had completely slipped from my mind. 
I invited them in, the more readily as I 
heard the crash of broken glass in the kitchen, 
where those two young imps, in plaid jackets 
and white trousers, looking so much alike 
that I never knew which was which, only as 
I sometimes fancied one was the most hateful, 
had fled to. One of my pretty cut-glass gob- 
lets lay shivered to atoms on the floor. 
“ George Washington, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, my twin presidents, Cousin Rachel,” vol- 
unteered the doting mother. “ Wasn’t that a 
happy idea of mine, in naming them?” __ 
I said yes, a very original one, but I doubt 
if she noticed the sarcasm with which I tried 
to season it. For I was sadly vexed; indeed, 
I knew not what to do, Mary Ann gone, noth- 
ing cooked in the house, at least nothing to 
satisfy this terrible swarm that had swept 
down upon me like the devouring locusts. 
“My husband is away, and my girl gone 
for the day,” I said; “and I have cooked no 
dinner, on account of the extreme heat.” 
“O, don’t put yourself out for us, we don’t 
eat like you country people. I dare say we 
ean make out nicely with a bowl of milk, and 
some warm biscuits with strawberries and 
cream ; can’t we,my dears?” said Mrs. Wig- 
gin, coaxingly. 
“1 want some taters, I do,” cried the name- 
sake of the “ father of his country.” 
“And sod 1, and some fried chicken, and 
some green peas. You said we should have 
enough of ’em when we got out here, so come, 
now,” said the illustrious Jefferson, pulling 
at his mother’s skirts. 
“ Hush, darlings! Cousin Rachel will get 
you something nice, I am sure. They are 
so wild at getting into the country,” she add- 
ed, half apologetically, to me. 
After I had laid away the bonnets, parasols, 
shawls, etc., of my invited guests, I excused 
myself and went to kindle a fire. The pota- 
toes were out; but I desperately seized a hoe, 
and made a raid on Peabody’s “ peach-blooms,” 
which he had expressly forbidden Mary Ann 
to touch. But then J wasn’t Mary ann! 
And as [ thought of him, smoking his meer- 
schaum in the cool sea breeze, I should have 
no compunctions to dig every. single hill. 

I had some nice ham, and with warm bis- 
cult (the half dozen cold ones I had, had all 


vanished before I had dinner half ready), I 
thought it would do very well, especially as I 
had “ ple,” that necessary auxiliary to a New 
England country meal. It was near two 
o’clock, and I was completely overcome with 
the combined heat of sun and fire, when I 
got dinner on the table, and marshalled my 
host for the attack. 

The young ladies “didn’t eat pork, it in- 
jured the complexion ;” George Washington 
wanted some boiled eggs, he didn’t want any 
“nasty old bacon;” and Thomas Jefferson 
kicked the table legs, and went nearly frantic 
for “ huckleberries and milk.” But they were 
at length pacified by a piece of pie, which they 
persisted in having first, after which they 
ate biscuits and butter, until I felt sincerely 
thankful that they didn't “eat like country 
people.” They had a charming little habit of 
gnawing off the butter, and passing the bread 
to their indulgent mamma, to be re-buttered. 

“They are delighted with your nice coun- 
try butter, Cousin Rachel. I promised them 
plenty of new milk, and new butter, when 
they got into the country,” said the mother, 
blandly. 

“We do not keep a cow,” and came near 
adding, “ have to pay fifty cents a pound for 
butter.” 

“T’m sure,” drawled Minerva Arabella, 
languidly, “I thought all country people kept 
cows.” 

“And that strawberries and cream, and 
spring chickens rained down, I suppose?” I 
said, a little spitefully. 

“ Why how funny you are, Cousin Rachel. 
Of course I didn’t expect they came so; but 
as all these things come in from the country, 
I expected, of course, all country \people had 
more eggs, and milk, and butter, at least, 
than they knew what to do with. I’m sure I 
don’t see what’s the use of living in the woods, 
if you don’t have anything more than city peo- 
ple do.” 

I was on the point of replying, when thy 
eye caught the tail of a kite, which the enter- 
prising twins had been engaged on when 
I called them to dinner. I arose quickly, for 
my suspicions were roused; and there, sure 
enough, was the manuscript that I had spent 
the morning in writing, cut up and strung for 
the tail of a kite! 

“T am afraid you’ve been writing love let- 
ters,” said Mrs. Wiggin, quite seriously. “I 
noticed two or three lines that sounded rath- 
er sentimental. I’m afraid I shall have to 
tell Cousin Charles.” 
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* Don’t trouble yourself,” I sajd, feeling my 

face flush with anger and vexation. 
_“T do so wish Cousin Charles was at. 
home,” put in Floretta Albertina; but I did 
not stop to answer, for I bad a vague sort of 
fear, that, as they had evidently been in the 
parlor, some more mischief had been done; 
nor was I disappointed, 

The ink bottle lay on one side, and but for 
its being nearly empty, my carpet would have 
been ruined, As it was, the ink had run 
down and saturated a pile of magazines which 
I had laid there ready for binding. Every 
blind was open, and the sun lay in there fleree 
and hot. The books were taken from the 
what-not, and lay open on the floor, and a 
plaster cast was taken from the basket, and 
lay on the sofa, adorned with Minerva Arabel- 
la’s “fanchon.” That was the only redeeming 
feature of the case. 

But this was only a beginning of my trou- 
bles, a faint foretaste of the misery I was des- 
tined to encounter for the next ten days. I 
honestly believe that those interesting twins 
had eaten nothing for a month; and it was a 
continual marvel to me how two such small 
boys could hold such enormous quantities of 
food; and was at last forced to receive Mary 
Ann’s solution of the problem, viz., that they 
were “ perfectly hollow inside.” 

But I am neglecting to mention the young- 
est of this beautiful family group—who, though 
last, was by no means least, as I became pain- 
fully conscious of before the first night was 
over. “Baby wasn’t feeling well,” his mam- 
ma said, and I didn’t wonder; for how any 
child, with any conscience at all, could sleep 
after destroying as much as he had,I could 
not see. My carpet was ankle deep in bits of 
cracker, pie-crust, cookies, currants, green 
apples, clothes-pins, clam-shells, broken bits 
of crockery, gravel stones, cones from a cone 
basket his mother had given him while I was 
out, and which he had of course destroyed, 
torn¢newspapers, dried grass from the vases, 
etc., etc., and when I came into the room 
after a short absence, I found the little inno- 
cent with his lap full of old letters, which I 
had stored in a stand-drawer ; and industrious- 
ly engaged in tearing them in long strips, and 
stuffing them into his capacious mouth. If I 
had been certain that he would have choked 
himself, I might have interfered, but not feel- 
ing positive on that point, I took them away 
from him without ceremony; whereupon he 
set up a shriek that would have done credit 


to a Camanche Indian, 


“ Mother’s pet can’t have anything to play 
with, can it, precious?” I heard her say, as 
I was going up stairs. But I did not relent, 
but kept straight on, and deposited my letters 
—what there was left of them—in a trunk, and 
locked it, putting the key in my pocket. My 
descent was hastened by hearing a great 
commotion among the fowls in Green’s, my 
right hand neighbor’s, yard. I hurried out 
and found the “ twin presidents” engaged in 
a grand steeple chase with Green’s Shanghais 
in the garden, Peabody’s onions looked as if 


» they had been out in a small tornado, as with 


broken baeks and watery eyes, they manne 
the ruins of their former grandeur. 

bage plants, which by careful — = 
just got able to hold up their heads, had been 
remorselessly torn up by the roots, and made 
into a bouquet, with some tomato tops and 
bean vines, 

“T say, Wash, aint this jolly!” cried young 
Jefferson, catching his foot ina melon vine, 
and going down headlong, to the infinite risk 
of breaking his nose, had it not already been 
too perfect a pug to admit of 
direction. 

“Should rather think ’twas,” laughed that 
young gentleman, with a horrible squint that 
made my blood run cold, it was so decidedly 
impish. “Let’s run ’em through there,” 
pointing to the long flourishing rows of sweet. 
corn, the pride of Peabody’s heart. 

“Come out of that garden instantly?’ I 
called; and taking them by the arms, I led 
them into the house; and lam not certain 
but I gave them a slight shake as I told them 
to “stay there!” If I didn’t, it was not for 
lack of good-will. I then proceeded to call 
Green’s chickens preparatory to coaxing 
them home, and had, after a long series of 
patient mancuvres, and some remarkable 
strategy, succeeded in getting them to the 
door of their coop, when, happening to lift my 
eyes, I saw, to my infinite dismay, our beauti- 
ful little white pig (which we had bought 
only two weeks before, and whicli, being our 
first pig—like one’s first baby—we could 
never sufficiently admire) industriously en- 
gaged in rooting up Mr. Green’s beets. Leav- 
ing the Shanghais to their own devices, I 
called Mary Ann, and with Mts. Green and 
Sophia, her dapghter, we tried to get that 
pig once more within bounds. But coaxing, 
driving and strategy were alike fruitless, 
The proverbial contrariness of the race cul- 
minated in. that pig! Up and down streets, 
across fields, and through gardens—in short, 
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everywhere but into his pen, went that pro- 
voking animal. Old men and little boys 
joined in the race, and altogether it was one 
of the most exciting things that had happened 
in B, since Frank Stevens came home from 
war, and found, like Enoch Arden, his wife 
married to another man. 


But he was a very small pig, and he had’ 


to succumb to the force of numbers; but he 
was game to the last, and made up in voice 
what he lacked in legs. The door, which 
those boys had unbuttoned, was nailed up, 
and vexed and tired I returned to the house. 
But what a sight greeted my eyes! My hair- 
cloth chairs were doing duty as horses; and 
by means of a piece of rope cut from the 
Clothes-line, were being dragged up and down 
the hall; and my what-not was lying on its 
back with young Jefferson astride it, digging 
his “ copper-toed.” shoes, which his mother in- 
formed me were “just the things to wear in 
the woods,” into its sides. 

“Mrs. Wiggin,” said I, very decidedly, 
“those young ones cannot stay in my house 
unless you make them behave.” 

“You sent them in yourself. They were 
amusing themselves quietly out door, when 
you very rudely drove them in.” 

“Amusing themselves! I should think so! 
They have nearly ruined the garden, besides 
letting out my neighbor’s fowls, and our own 
pig, which we came near losing.” 

“By the way, Cousin Rachel,” simpered 
Floretta Albertina, “I was shocked that you 
could so far forget the proper sphere of a lady, 
as to assist in catching that—that—creature! 
I think it is dreadfully vulgar, and shows a 
lack of refinement and good-breeding, which 
is very trying to genteel people.” 

“Don’t let it’ annoy you, my dear,” inter- 
posed the mother; “you must not expect 
country people to have such a nice sense of 
gentility, and such delicacy of perception, as 
have those who have had the advantages of a 
metropolitan education. You are too sensi- 
five, my love.” 

I bit my lips to keep back the angry retort 
that trembled on them; but I fancy no vener- 
ation for departed greatness withheld me 
from taking George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson off the furniture, and setting them 
down—well, pretty solid! “ You cannot play 
horse with these chairs, nor in fact with any- 
thing in this room; do you understand?” I 
said, facing myself to look straight at their 
abominable squint eyes ; though for the life of 
me I couldn’t tell if they were looking at me! 


“You have mo patience at all with children, 


Cousin Rachel ”—(it seemed as if these people 


would “ cousin ” me to death), said Mrs. Wig- 


gin. “Ofcourse, as they are your best chairs, 


you are afraid of their getting hurt; but the 
dear pets are not to blame, for at home they 


understand that they can play with the hair-' 


cloth furniture as much as they please; but 
my parlor—ah! they know I should never 


allow them climbing over my rosewood-and- 


damask. But as long as they are your best, 
I suppose you think as much of them as I do 


of mine.” 


“Haven’t you got any French novels, Ra- 
chel? It’s so horridly stupid here, I shall die 
with ennui,” said the languid voice of the fair’ 
Minerva Arabella, yawning. : j 

“No. Ihave not, I am happy to say.” 

“Why, Cousin Rachel! I do so dote on 
them. I think they are perfectly charming. 
Don’t you read novels ?” 

“Yes,some. Iread Dickens, Miss Muloch, 
and—” 

“Dickens! I think he is wretchedly stupid. 
Just the most mixed up, pointless nonsense, 
I ever saw.” 

“ What things we do not understand, such 
things nonsensical we call,” I repeated, 
remembering a line that I once came across 
in my reading, and which has, I think, a great 
deal of truth in it. Whereupon Minerva 
Arabella sulked to the lounge, and Floretta: 
Albertina amused herself drumming on the 
window, and then complained of the young 
men’s “gawking” at her. 

But it’s altogether useless to attempt to 
enumerate the vexations and annoyances to 
which I was subjected. I had no rest day or 
night; for nights, Ulysses Lincoln Sheridan 
Wiggin—I don’t know as I have mentioned 
the baby’s name before; if I have not, I beg 
the reader’s n for the inadvertence, 
showing as it did the intense patriotism of the 
family. To be sure it was a great name for 
so small/a boy, but then, they called him Lin- 
key Wiggin for short. But as I was saying, 
nights, this infantile Ulysses made “ music for 
the gods.” I actually believe that. child’s 
lungs were made of India rubber. I am pos- 
itive no other substance could have stood the 
long, exhaustive strain. 

At the end of the week, Peabody’s peach- 
blooms” were among the things that were. 
Mary Ann had: picked every solitary pea or 
bean on the place; the tomatoes were pulled 
up and hang on the fence to dry; all the lit- 
tle squashes and cucumbers had been pulled 
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up and fed to the pig—who, I blush to say, 
had no more consideration for my feelings than 
to eat them! The.currant bushes looked as 
if there had been a fire through them, and I 
lay in wait at the windows and doors, for 
every small boy who was unlucky enough to 
carry a pail, and who might be supposed to 
have berries in it. Allof the neighbors’ hen- 
neries were laid under tribute for “fresh” 
eggs, and I began to contemplate quite serious- 
ly, of buying out a small dairy-man, who 
hadn’t more than half a‘dozen cows, and who 
was anxious to sell and go “out West,” to 
that land “ flowing with milk and honey,” and 
where, consequently, there would be no need 
of cows, 

Minerva Arabella and Floretta Albertina 
walked bare-headed through the streets, “in 
the twilight,” and stood in the front-yard, and 
chattered and giggled, and then talked about 
the “country greenies staring at them.” 
They tramped fields, rolled down hills, and 
climbed fences, ina manner that would have 
been considered perfectly scandalous in a 
country girl. 

They professed themselves “bored to 
death’ with the country, yet seemed in no 
hurry to leave it; and/when at the end of the 
week, Charley came home from the shore; 
feeling cool, and fresh, and rested; and look- 
ing ten times handsomer than when he went 
away—though Charley always was rather 
good-looking; the young ladies were so de- 
lighted with “Cousin Charley” that I con- 
cluded they were a fixture for the summer. 
I expected Charles would be wild about his 
garden, but he took it very calmly, and even 
went so far as to ask me “what made me 
look so tired and worried!” Lreckon I gave 
him a look that would have annihilated some 
men, but Charley only laughed good-natured- 
ly, and said I was “all worked up and ner- 
yous.” As if my week’s experience was not 
enough to make anybody nervous! 

“ prs. Peabody,” said Mary Ann, one morn- 
ing, “ I would not think of leaving you for the 
world, if I could stand it to do the work; but 
them young ladies keep me a washing or 
ironing for them all the time. And then, you 
know, them two dreadful young ones keep a 
body all the time running after them; and I 

can’t get a wink of sleep for that howling 
infant. Indeed, ma’am, I don’t believe I can 
stand itiat all”; 

“Mary Aun,’ you must not leave me. I 
will try to get clear of them if I'can. In the 
miedntime, don’t you wash or iron another 
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laundresses, If I can’t get rid of them, I think 
you and I will go to the shore for a few 
weeks—eh, Mary Ann?” 

* Well, V’ll try, ma’am,” she said, smiling ; 
and I went out with the determination of 
making my guests tired of their summer 
quarters. I poured my complaints into Char- 
ley’s ears, but he, cool and fresh; could not 
sympathize with me, who had borne the heat 


-and burden of the day. It is strange how 


much more resigned a man will be to hav- 
ing the expense of company when there hap- 
pens to be -good-looking young women 
among them! And these young ladies in par- 
ticular, were so charmed with “ Cousin Char- 
ley,” and hung round him so continually, 
brushing his hair,or taking his arm for a 
promenade, or coaxing him to read to them, 
or something, that, manlike, he was pleased 
and flattered. 

“ Rachie,” he said, coming out to the kitch- 
en where I was sweltering over the fire, “I’m 
going to take Minerva and Floretia out four 
or five miles for a drive, Get ready and go 
with us.” 

“ Are George Washington, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and Ulysses Lincoln Sheridan going ?” 
I said; “because if they are, you had better 
charter a train of cars.” d 

“T don’t think you treat your cousins very 
well. You don’t seem to care whether they 
go or stay.” 

“But I do care,a good deal. I am very 
anxious for them to go, and it wont- be my 
fault if they don’t. And as for their being 
my ‘ cousins,’ I would like for somebody well 
versed in genealogy, to tell me just how much 
they are related to me!” 

“ Nonsense, Rachie! Put on your hat and 
go; you will feel better for taking the air.” _ 

“ Charles Augustus Peabody,” ‘said I, very 
solemaly, “don’t never ask me to go any- 
where with a Wiggin, for I will not go,if I 
stay at home till I’m gray!” 

“TI believe you’re jealous, Rachie,” laugh- 
ing, and stroking his. whiskers, as if she 
thought he was perfectly irresistible; and 
looking so quizzical and provoking, that I 
wanted to box his ears! ‘And besides, I felt 
just ready to cry, for here I had half killed 
myself waiting on this. tribe, through this 
terrible hot week, besides the vexation of see- 
ing my little treasures destroyed, my furniture 
nearly ruined, and my rose-bushes, and lilies, 
and fuchsias broken down, or pulled up by 
the roots; and then, when I had confidently 
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calculated on his sympathy, at least, to find 
him “going over to the enemy ” in this style, 
was the “one feather that broke the camel’s 
back.” 

“ Rachie, where’s my thin boots?” called 
Charley, from the bedroom. 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure. I haven't worn 
very ungraciously. 

“ Well, I left them in the closet. You must 


‘would be here.” ° 
T smiled quietly to myself, as I remembered 
picking one from under the stove, and the 
other from behind a chair, after he had started 
for the store; but I said nothing, for I knew 
just where I put them, and didn’t expect, of 
course, that he would find them, for who ever 
‘knew a man to find anything, even if it was 
right before his eyes! So I wiped my hands 
very deliberately, and went with a great deal 
of confidence after them—but they weren’t 
there! And though Charley and I turned 
and shook everything, and looked in all man- 
ner of possible and impossible places, even to 
the drawers, and my work-box—still no boots 
were to be found. 

“Come with me,” I said, dragging Charley 
reluctantly through the orchard, to a little 
frog-pond. And there, sure enough, they 
were, about three feet from the shore, the 
water nearly to the tops, and filled witb mud, 
sticks and stones, and the dirty green slime 
the pond. 

“The ——,” said Charley; “how came—” 

“O, it’s the work of those boys. Only the 
* natural playfulness of children,’ Charles,” I 
said, quoting the very words with which he 
consoled me the day before, when they had 
opened my bird-cage, and a great yellow-and- 
black thomas-cat, which was continually lurk- 
ing about my back door, had pounced upon 
poor “ Dickie;” and though I chased him 
frantically, only one pale yellow feather came 
floating back to me, for a memento of my 
beautiful canary. So I took the destruction 
of Charley’s boots very philosophically. 

' Charles waded in and got them, though of 
course they weren’t worth much, and we were 
just turning away, when something close to 
the shore, among the weeds, caught'my eye. 
“What's that, Charles?” 

'* An old piece of carpeting, I guess ;” then, 
‘as he got a little nearer—* Good gracious, 
Rachel Peabody! if they aint my new em- 
broidered slippers !” 

And: sure enough, there they were, with 
pieces of sticks for masts, and on one, my em- 
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broidered muslin handkerchief I had lain on 
the grass to bleach, and on the other, Char- 
ley’s pretty little stylish neck-tie, which was 
his especial pet. 

“They must have opened the drawers, for 

both the slippers and neck-tie were in them, 
‘in @ paper.” 
“ The wretched little imps?’ growled Char- 
ley, savagely. “ I’d like to wring their necks!” 
Strange, isn’t it? how much easier it is to 
‘bear other people’s trials and vexations, than 
our own. 

As we went up to the door, a strange young 
man, dressed in the highest style of art, stood 
on the front piazza. 

“ Another Wiggin!” I laughed. And sure 
enough it was !—and the eldest and first-born 
son of all the Wiggins, although Minerva 
Arabella was the eldest child. 

“ This is our dear boy, Frederic Adolphus, 
Cousin Rachel,” said the proud mother. The 
young man arose gracefully, and made an ex- 
quisite bow, laying his hand on his heart in 
the most cavalier-like manner. “Frederic 
Adolphus has come after us. An aunt from 
‘whom we have great expectations, has come 
to visit us, and though it will cut our visit 
short here, it will not do to neglect her, for, as 
I said, she is very wealthy.” 

The girls sulked, and declared they wouldn’t 
go home to see the “ hateful old thing ;” but 
on second thoughts did not dare refuse, on 
account of the “expectations.” 

“ You cannot regret our sudden departure 
more than I do, Cousin Charles,” said Mrs. 


Charley winced, and I caught his eye, and 
smiled triumphantly. They were going! I 
felt as light asa bird; my spirits rose, and I 
tried my best to do the agreeable to Frederic 
Adolphus, out of gratitude for the good news 
he had brought. And as for the old “aunt,” 
I could have taken her in my arms and em- 
braced her, if she had been a perfect Xantippe. 
- The eldest male scion of the house of Wig- 
gin was perhaps not the most brilliant young 
man that ever was, but he was better-natured, 
and had more regard for others than the rest 
had. And then he was decidedly handsome; 
not intellectually, perhaps, but in beauty of 
feature and color. He staid one day and one 
night, and, remembering Charley’s unsympa- 
thizing manner since his return, perhaps I 
didn’t exert myself to entertain him! I flat- 
ter myself, too, thatel succeeded, for I heard 
him telling Floretta that “Cousin Rachie was 
splendid company,” to which that young lady 
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very snappishly replied that “ she didn’t like 
her half as well as she did Cousin Charlés.” 


I knew they were not to stay long, and I 


could afford to be gracious; and Frederic 
Adolphus made himself generally useful, 
waiting on the children; and he really had 
some little authority over them, which he was 
very quick to exercise if he saw they were 
annoying me. He even went so far as to as- 
sist Mary Ann in setting back tables, pump- 
ing water, raising windows, and so forth, 
which so won upon that young lady’s good 
opinions, that she declared that “for a Wig- 
gin, he was real nice;” adding that “he was 
the most sweet-smelling gintleman she ever 


_ see.” And indeed, I think his perfumery bill 


must have been enormous. 

Now I am not naturally given to “ talking 
round” to find out what I hesitate to ask 
direct questions concerning. But I will con- 
fess to a curiosity concerning the “ rosewood 
and damask ;” and so, when I happened to be 
alone with Frederic, in the parlor, I said, in 
reply to some expression of admiration for 
some little fancy articles I had, “I supposed 
everything looked so cheap and plain to you, 
from your having things so nice, that you 
would find nothing to admire.” 

“Why, Cousin Rachie,” he said, with 
genuine surprise, “we haven’t got anything 
nice at all, And if we had, those boys would 
destroy it. I don’t believe there is anything 
in the house but what is cracked, or broken. 
We haven’t aroom in the house, that looks 
half as nice as your kitchen.” 

At last the hour of departure came, and 
each individual Wiggin was formed into line 
of march for the “delectable land.” The in- 
fant Wiggin had collected all his forces for a 
parting salute, and was screaming several 
octaves higher than he had attained in any 
previous effort. 

“Wewill come out some other time and 
finish our visit, Cousin Rachel,” said the ma- 
ternal Wiggin. “It’s not considered at all 
genteel to stay in the city through the sum- 
mer, and it is so much pleasanter to go 
among one’s own relations.” I did not reply 
to her, but turning round said, “And you, 
Cousin Frederic?” It wasthe first time I had 
said “ cousin” to any of them, and should not 
then, if I had not seen Charley looking partic- 
ularly glum. 

“O yes, Rachie, I shall ran down any time, 
without waiting for mother and the girls.” 

“Do,” I said, “ don’t wait for them.” 

“ And you must be sure and come to see us, 


when you come to the anniversaries. TI’ll 
take you all over the city, Cousin Rachie.” 

“T’d like to catch you do it, you perfumed 
young ninny!” growled Charley behind his 
moustache; but the cries of that considerate 
infant kindly drowned all such unpleasant 
remarks, 

But I noticed that Frederic Adolphus 
wilted considerably at the black look his mo- 
ther gave him, and so I replied, very blandly, 
that I “should undoubtedly make them a 
long visit.” Frederic Adolphus gave me a 
grateful look, and I smiled back on him in a 
very encouraging manner, and said, “I shall 
be sure to hold you to your promise, Cousin 
Fred, when I come.” 

Frederic gallantly kissed his hand to me, 
and so the party filed off—and really, they 
made quite a respectable procession. 

“ What a brainless young fop that fellow is,” 
said Charley, savagely. 

“ Really, Charles, I don’t think you treated 
your cousins at all well. One would think 
you didn’t care whether they went or stayed.” 

“ Rachel, you are a perfect little torment! 
One would think, to see you, that you were 
half in love with that young dandy.” 

“Nonsense, Charles, I really believe you 
are jealous. Of course I have a sort of 
cousinly affection for the fellow; it is con- 
sidered allowable, I believe. And when I 
go in to the anniversaries—” 

“Rachel Peabody!” catching me by the 
waist as I was escaping through the door, 
“ you don’t really intend going there, do you? 
I'd rather pay five roan a day for your 
board.” 

“But, Charles, just coditdier how much 
pleasanter it would be among one’s own rela- 
tions. And then there is ‘Frederic Adol—” 
A hand was held suddenly over my mouth, 
but it did not hinder a long, ringing laugh 
from escaping, and at length Charley was 
forced to join in it. 

“Ite. you. what I'll do if you'll call it 
even,” he sald. “We will both go to ‘the 
shore next summer, and stay through ‘ dog- 
days.’ Will that do, little one?” 

I said, I thought it would, and so peace 
was restored, and we shook hands on it; but 
I haven’t the least idea he will remember it 
till next summer; men are so forgetful! And 
80, dear reader, instead of the nice romantic 
story you might have got, you have only this 
harrowing tale, which, if you are of a sym- 
pathizing tarn of mind, you will weep “ tears 
of blood” over, 


AFTER a full course of medical study I found 
myself in practice in a small town on the river 
M—. I say in practice—I woujd have been 
so, had circumstances allowed it; but fortu- 
nately (or unfortunately) it was too healthy a 
place to give me much support, and I had 
nothing to encourage me to remain. Still, I 
should have felt unwilling to leave it. The 
heart always clings to first places. The place 
where we were born, where our childhood 
was passed, the first place in which we have 
lived after marriage, or, perhaps where the 
first child was ushered into existence—all 
seem to have a tale peculiar to each, and 
memory and love repeat over and over again 
that well-conned lesson. 

Old ladies—those oracles of country towns 
—told me I must not expect practice until I 
married. To have sympathy with patients, 
they said, I must be a family man—and so, 
though trembling as I revolved the problem 
of our future,I brought home the sweetest 
being that ever gladdened or saddened a 
man’s heart, and installed her in the tiny cot- 
tage which you might see at the foot of yon- 
der hill, only that it is all hidden by lilacs and 
altheas. 

My Ellesif was a contented, easy little crea- 
ture, never repining, if I could bring her only 
the poorest and simplest fare—joyous and 
cheerful with bread and water, and with a 
bright smile of welcome at my approach, as if 
I had brought her the wealth of India. I 
sometimes endured agony on her account, 
lest this state of things should always last; 
but it was consoling to know that she at least, 
was not fretting or repining over the proba- 
bilities of life. When at length she woke up 
to the fact that I was doing absolutely noth- 
ing, she told me one day.in an enchanting 
sort of careless way, as if it was the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, that she could not 
accept my invitation to ride, as she was to 
entertain several young ladies at the house, 
I was dismayed, for the thought of company 
in. our restricted way of life was really over- 
whelming. I went to drive with a borrowed 
vehicle, for I was too poor to hire one, and 
there was a case came to me like a godsend, 
but tod far off to admit of walking. It was 
one that promised well for me, and I returned 
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elated by my success. I was so absorbed in 
it that I forgot the company, until I came into 
the little vestibule and heard the sound of 
voices. My hand was on the latch, and I 
could not recede, There sat my Ellesif with 
half a dozen girls grouped around her, hear- 
ing a lesson in German, I stood amazed, but 
seeing me she came eagerly to the door, 

“ How long has this been thus ?” I asked. 

“Twelve whole weeks, To-day is the last 
of the term, and I get my pay for the class.” 

“ But how, or why?” 

“How? Because I know very little ex- 
cepting German, which I understand very 
well—my mother you know is German. 
Why? Because my husband is wearing out 
his heart, not with work, but for want thereof. 
Does not the how satisfy you, Sir Doctor? 
And pray what fault do you see in the why?” 

Bachelors will laugh whenI say I called 
my wife anangel, Let them. They have no 
angels, poor things, and no wonder -they are 
envious of those who do have them. I went 
in, was introduced to the six young ladies, 
and saw them give my wife a folded paper 
each, which, as soon as they were gone, she 
transferred to me. 

“The first fruits, Mark,” she said. “My 
first present to my husband!” 

I shall not tell you how many kisses fol- 
lowed this. Ellesif continued her school, and 
her pupils increased with the formation of 
each new class, until all the young ladies in 
H— were jabbering German like natives, 

My wife’s energy made my fortune. It 
bought me a new horse and carriage with 
which I made the circuit of a number of 
towns, and Doctor Mark Kingsley, like By- 
ron, awoke one morning and found himself 
famous. My new carriage had caught the 
eye of a rich old gentleman who had long 
been an invalid, and who lived in a neighbor- 
ing town. He had me called in, and I “ found 
favor in his eyes”-as a physician. Thence- 
forth I was the doctor of that whole region. 
My fame rested on the word of a single indi- 
vidual, because he happened to be a rich one. 
So much for the influence of wealth. 

Of course, I could not practise thus in sev- 
eral different towns, without being the confi- 
dant of some strange family secrets. Most of 
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these can never be disclosed, because they 
are still living whose feelings would be in- 
jured by the recital. Others again are sus- 
ceptible of being laid bare to the world, the 
individuals’ having passed away and left no 
one to complain of a breach of trust. 

I was sent for hastily one night to attend 
some patient in the farthest village of my cir- 
cuit. A man came for me, and would not 
allow me to stop long enough to have my 
horse harnessed. 

“I will feteh you back again when your 
visit is over,” he said. “*We must make no 
delay.” 

Ellesif looked anxious. She did not quite 
like such a proceeding, and she began torre- 
monstrate. The stranger turned a beseech- 
ing, earnest look upon her. 

“If you are his wife, lady,” he said, “I 
would like to ask yout if you would withhold 
him from one of your Own sex who is perhaps 
even now dying ?” 

Ellesif loosed her hold upon my arm, “ No, 
no, pray go at once,” she exclaimed. “ Do 
not let any one suffer for want of attention, or 
to save my foolish fears.” 

I lingered a moment after the man had 
gone out, and bestowed on her my hearty 
approval. 

“ Drive fast,” said I to my companion, but 
indeed I needed not to tell him this, for 1 
could hardly see the trees and houses as we 
passed. [asked no questions, and the man 
was silent—intent apparently on his driving, 
without thought or care for me. It was 
sometime before we arrived at aretired house 
at the end of a pretty avenue of trees, in a 
part of the town which I had never visited. 
We stopped ata gate, and walked up a long 
yard. The moon was silvering every object 
around, and I saw quite distinctly that it 
was no common residence to which I was 
brought. At the door stood a gentleman, 
whose countenance seemed familiar to me, 
but I could not recall him fully to my mind. 
Nor had I time, for he hurried me up stairs 
immediately and opening the door of an 
apartment from whence issued a subdued 
light and the odor of perfumes, he drew me 


within it, and led me to a bed, on which lay 


the most beautiful woman I had ever beheld. 
Accustomed as I was to hearing Ellesif styled 
beautiful, and indeed thinking her such my- 
self, [ was yet completely dazzled by the 
splendor of the face now looking up to me as 
if to catch hope and strength from my pres- 
ence. The long, black hair that floated in 
20 


rich braids over the pillow, the lustrous black 
eyes shining through tears, the white marble 
brow, wide and low, the soft, dark peacilling 
of the eye, brow and lashes, and the exquisite 
shape of the white hand and arm, all bespoke 
a rare type of womanhood; and I read in the 
anxious, yet resigned countenance, how much 
such a being might “ suffer, yet be strong.” 

I pass over the next few hours. They were 
of exquisite pain and suffering to one, of 
more than mortal agony to another, and of 
deep interest and anxiety to myself. At the 
end of that time, my patient was sleeping 
quietly, and in the fairy erib hung with the 
finest lace curtains, that steod by her bedside, 
was a wee bit of humanity, half smothered 
with flannels and muslins, and perfectly un- 
couscious of the harsh, rough world into 
which it had recently entered. 

lo the next room, the gentleman, exhausted 
by watching and anxiety, was slumbering in 
a large arm-chair—an uneasy slumber, for he 
started frequently and moaned as if in mental 
pain. The man was waiting to take me 
home, and I was anxious to go, for the moon 
had gone down, and a wild storm was rising: 
But 1 hada duty to perform before I could 
go, and I roused the sleeper that I might per- . 
form it. He woke with a start, aud mur- 
mured some indistinct words, 

“It is my duty to tell you,” said I, “that 
the child just born, has an irretrievuble dis- 
figurement, which it will not be safe to dis- 
cover to the mother, until she has strength 
enough to bear it.” 

He gasped like a man dying. 

“I know what it is,” he exclaimed, invol- 
untarily putting his hand to bis throat, 

“ How have you seen it?” I knew he had 
not been in the room, since a moment after 
the first faint ery of the infant, he had crept 
in and silently kissed the mother. 

He was embarrassed at my question, but I 
went on tosay: “ Yes, you are right.. The 
throat has a horrible stain, like that known 
by the name of wine stain. It is very purple, 
extends in streaks down the neck, which is. 
unfortunate, as the child is a girl.” 

The man burst into tears. I never saw ang 
one so overwhelmed. 

“Merciful God!” he exclaimed, “must I 
bear this frightful punishment in the person 
of my innocent child?” He was. wild, de- 
pairing, frantic for a time. Suddenly he 
seemed to recollect himself. “Doctor,” he 
said, trying to speak calmly, “you will not 
make use of this affair abroad.” He was now 
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quite confused again. I looked him steadily 
in the eye. 

“TI do not understand you, sir. If you 
think that physicians tattle of any secrets of 
the sick room, except under permission, to 
advance science, you are mistaken. At least, 
you mistake me. I speak for myself individ- 
ually, and generally for my brethren.” 
“Thanks, doctor. You will understand me 
that I.trust you to speak no word of this 
night to any person living. You will attend 
Mrs Mortimer through the necessary period, 
. and shall be well rewarded. Until she is 
quite well, do not tell herof this.” 

There was a stress on the name which made 
me suspect it was not the right one; and I 
was convinced of it, when on returning home 
I spoke of my employer as Mr. Mortimer, and 
the man turned an inquiring look upon me, 
as if the name was quite new tohim. Seeing 
something in my looks I suppose that re- 
called him to prudence, he took occasion to 
give his master that name when he spoke of 
him, but it sounded forced and unnatural. 
There came a time, however, when the 


mother must be told. The child’s state must 


-shock her into illness at this critical time. 
1 was deputed to tell her. 

“TI cannot,” said Mr. Mortimer. “ But, as 
you have only a balf confidence from me, and 


some suspicion, too, I suppose, I will throw 
myself on your honor, and if I judge your 
appearance rightly you will not betray me.” 
Of course, I said all that was necessary to 
assure him of this, and he related to me in 


substance the following story, more rapidly 
and briefly even, than I repeat it. 

In his early youth, when the first flush of a 
prosperous life seemed before him, he had 
wooed and won Rose Ternon, the daughter 
of a neighbor. Never was a happier or more 
genial couple, and the marriage was talked of 
strongly as to take place the following year. 
But Henry Mortimer was called suddenly 
away to transact some necessary business on 
this side the water. (I should have said be- 
fore, that they lived in England, but I will not 
designate the place.) He reluctantly left 
Rose, but her father promised him on the 


word of a gentleman, that he should marry 
his daughter immediately on his return. 

Mortimer had a feud of long standing with 
arude, rough sort of youth, named Carson. 
He had once insulted Harry, and the quiet 
contempt with which he had knocked him 


down and walked on serenely leaving him to 


not be left to a chance discovery, lest it should 
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pick himself up, enraged Carson to the extent 
of vowing his ruin. Harry’s absence pre- 
vented the revenge which he meditated 
against him—but a bright thought seized him. 
He would deprive him of Rose. Carson had 
sense enough to know that he could not win 
her affections ; but he invented all improbable 
tales respecting him, and had them carried to 
her ears. She disbelieved them, of course, 
but was grieved and astonished by his silence, 
She had not a single letter. They were re- 
posing in piles, however, in Carson’s desk. 
Then Carson wrote to Rose, that he could 
unfold the mystery if she would meet him at 
a certain house, a lonely, unfrequented place, 
at broad noon. Distracted with anxiety, and 
knowing nothing of the quarrel between him 
and her lover, she went, telling no one but her 
maid-servant where she was going. 

Meantime Harry Mortimer had arrived, and 
was speeding to Rose Ternon with the impa- 
tience of a lover. Mr. Ternon was absent, but 
the faithful Mary breaking through her prom- 
ise revealed to him where he could find her 
young mistress, and for what purpose she was 
gone. 

Harry knew the way, and he fled to the 
place instantly, and found the villain reading 
one of the letters which he had written to the 
weeping girl, but wickedly changing the ex- 
pressions to those of dislike and a wish to 
break off the engagement. 


“ Monster!” cried the kneeling girl, “I will 
not believe it. Harry is true to me. You 
have stolen his letters.” 


At this moment Harry rushed past the 
kneeling figure, and plunged a knife into Car- 


8on’s throat, crying, as he did so: 

“ There, take back the lie you are telling!” 

Carson never breathed again: The knife 
had penetrated to the lungs, and he fell to the 
floor, covered to his waist with blood. 

There was but one course to take—instant 
flight. A ship was to sail the next morning. 
Rose went home to her father, told him all, 
and he promised her that he would bimself 
carry her to America by another month, to 
join her husband as he would then be. But 
in the darkness of night Mortimer came and 


pleaded so earnestly for a marriage then, 


that Mr. Ternon could not refuse him, and 
Rose and Mary accompanied the exile to his 
new home, under the name of Fleetwood, 
This name was again changed for another, 
fear prompting the exchange. Mr. Ternon 
was dead, and there was nothing to recall 


them to England. Carson’s dead body was 
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found, and the murder fixed upon Rose, whose 
letters lay scattered over the floor. 

But that terrible sight was ever present to 
both. True, Carson merited punishment, 
but Mortimer’s after-thoughts shrunk from 
himself for inflicting it. Every where, the 
bleeding throat rose before him, and with 
Rose it was a species of insanity. The sight 
of a knife would bring on spasms. She had 
fully believed that her child would come into 
the world with the signet of blood, and when 


I told her, she received the intelligence with 
pain, but no surprise. The poor infant lived 
only a few days, and the father and mother 
fell victims to the pestilence of 1832, in New 


‘York, to which city they had removed, for 


they never continued long in one place. The 
property went to distant heirs, excepting a 
large bequest to Mary, who is still alive, and 
ais married to a worthy man in her own coun- 
try. No one knows the secret of Carson’s 
death, save us two. 


THE CARLINGFORDS. 


BY ELEANOR F. SHAPLEIGH, 


Yes, it is a dreary, deserted-looking place 
now. Moss has grown over the old-fashioned 
gables and peaks ; the broad drives, with their 
rows of stately elms, are covered with grass 
and weeds, and the garden is filled with a 


tangled mass of untrimmed shrubbery. 


Let us enter the house. The village people 
say it is haunted, but this glorious June sun- 
shine flooding its gloomy old rooms and halls, 
will scatter all the ghosts,I am sure. The 
great barren rooms and broad stairs echo 


only to our footsteps, though surely it is not 


an inappropriate place for ghostly revels. A 
little nibbling mouse, which we frighten out 
of a corner, is the only sign of life. How 
empty and staring those great windows look! 
The spiders have done their best to curtain 
them with their delicate draperies, but that 


only adds to the dreary desolateness of their 
appearance. The paper is hanging from the 
walls, and rustles with an awful ghostlike 
rustle as you go by, and over the whole house 
there is a damp, mouldy, death-like odor. 
Ah! let us close the dust-covered shutters, 
and go. Life and sunshine have no place 
here; ghostly shadows, and darkness, and 
mould, are the rightful tenants. 

But I can remember when this old place 
was the pride of the whole country. When 
this broad lawn was kept smooth and green 


as a velvet carpet, and not a weed was suf- 


fered to lift its head in those winding drives ; 
when the broad garden paths were bordered 
with rare plants and gay-hued flowers, where 
humming-birds and great golden bees flew all 
day long, and a little bubbling fountain 


laughed out its silver rain, And when those 
great desolate rooms and shadowy halls 


echoed to the tread of bounding feet, and 
song, and merry laughter, and life, gay, joy- 
ous life, reigned where shadows reign now. 
They were very gay people—the Carling- 
fords, who lived here. Though Mrs. Carling- 
ford was an invalid, the house was always 
filled with guests, and there were balls and 
parties, and carriages coming and going all 


summer long. 

Mr. Carlingford was a cheerful, jovial men, 
always making quaint, good-humored jokes, 
as light-hearted as a boy. Mr. Lawrence, his 


eldest son, was just the opposite; reserved 
and haughty in his manner, and of a moody 
and irritable disposition. 

But Mr. Carlingford had one son after his 
own heart. Maurice, the younger, was the 
almost exact counterpart of his father in per- 


son and in disposition. He was the pet of 
the family; Lawrence was the pride. Law- 
rence Carlingford really possessed talent of a 
high order. He was a lawyer, and already 
quite eminent in his profession, though only 
about twenty-six years of age, I thiak he 
was the handsomest man I ever saw—a clear, 
olive skin, deep, black eyes, which could be 
soft and pleasant in their expression, but 
which had sometimes a strange glitter in 
them that impressed you with the feeling that 
their owner was a man whose anger would 
be very dangerous, and whose revenge would 
be remorseless; a high, broad forehead, with 
masses of coal-black hair pushed carelessly 
away from it, and an exquisitely shaped head. 

Maurice was twenty- three, and as unlike 
his brother’ as possible. He was a frank, 
cheery fellow, not so handsome as his brother, 


but with a cordial, engaging manner, and a 
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ready wit, which made him everywhere a 
favorite. He had none of the haughty arro- 
gance of Lawrence, and perhaps not so much 
real decision of chafacter. Though the two 
brothers were so unlike—perhaps because 
they were so unlike—they were very close 
friends, which brothers seldom are. Their 
‘tastes were very similar, fgr persons so widely 
different in character, and they were almost 
always together, riding and hunting being the 
favorite occupations of both, 

The two daughters, Grace and Nora, were 
brilliant, light-hearted girls, full of fun and 
frolic. These, with Mrs. Carlingford, and a 
maiden sister, made up the family. They 
lived in town in the winter, generally coming 
out to their country residence the first of 
May, and remaining until the last of October. 

One summer when they came, the last joy- 
ous summer it was which that house ever 
knew, the family had a new member—a Miss 
Dupre—Leonie Dupre. Her father, a gentle- 
man of French descent, had been a friend and 
classmate of Mr. Carlingford, who had died 
the autumn before, leaving her, his only child, 
‘to Mr. Carlingford’s care. 


Leonie Dupre was beautiful—a strange, 


striking style of beauty. A brunette, with 
large, lustrous black eyes, never bright and 
sparkling, but with a look of tender, tearful 
sadness in their depths, strangely at variance 
with the rest of her face. A clear-cut oval 
face, a broad, low brow, shaded by heavy 
waves of purple-black hair, and a graceful 
little head, set daintily on the whitest throat 
imaginable, making you think of those charm- 
ing lines in Lady Jane: 


“ Head set on maybe a lily, 
Maybe Juno's crest.” 


She was tall and slender, moving with a 
-graceful, willowy motion, and with a peculiar 
fascination in her manner. 

She was strangely fitful and varying in her 
moods, sometines blithe and brilliant, letting 
her clear, joyous laughter ring out like a bird’s 
carol all over the house. Then again she 
would move around in a dreamy way, with 
her head droopitig, and the filmy sadness in 
her eyes growing deeper and deeper. I think 
it would be difficult to tell in which mood she 
was most charming—with the bewildering 
brightness in her face, and the deep, restless 
flush on her cheek that she had in her gayer 
moods, or with the wondrous, misty sweet- 
ness in her eyes, and the tender, graceful 
droop of the little head in her sadder ones. 


With her inexpressible grace and sweetness 
she twined herself around all hearts. Grace 
and Nora almost worshipped her; and Mrs. 
Carlingford, a nervous, fretful invalid, thought 
that no voice was so soft and musical as 
Leonie’s, and no touch so cool and gentle on 
her forehead as hers. And Mr, Carlingford 
thought no one appreciated his jokes like her, 
and was so ready with a brilliant repartee. 
And Lawrence, haughty and imperious as he 
was, scornful and unbelieving in any truth or 
goodness in womankind, acknowledged to 
himself that she was really pure and true, and 
yielded at last to the toils her fascinating 
grace wove about him, and confessed to him- 
self that he loved her—loved her with all the 
intensity of passion of which he was capable. 
But he had discovered it too late. He never 
considered that anything which he wished 
might not be for his having. That any mor- 
tal man sbould stand in his way was not to 
be imagined. That anothér, that even his 
gay, careless brother should love her was not 
strange; but that she should love him was 
impossible! And yet the suspicion would 
force itself upon his mind. He had no real 
reason for thinking so, he said to himself 
twenty times a day, but try all he might, he 
could not banish the idea from his mind. He 
had been absent from home when she first 
came, and had returned only two months 
before they came to the country. In those 
two months he could but acknowledge that 
her smiles had been pretty equally divided 
between Maurice and himself, though of 
course her long acquaintance with his brother 
caused a great familiarity between them. 

They were riding one day, Maurice and he, 
over the shady country road, Maurice talk- 
ing in his usual gay, careless way, of an 
excursion they were to make the next day to 
some noted falls a few miles distant. 

* Leonie and I are going on horseback,” he 
said ; “and Nora and Grace and Aunt Mary in 
the carriage; and I suppose you'll go with 
them, shan’t you ?” 

An angry flush mounted to Lawrence’s 
very temples. 

* Leonie!” he said, scornfully ; “it seems to 
me you are exceedingly familiar.” 

Maurice answered carelessly, but with a 
flush on his face: 

* We all cali her Leonie; that is, all but 
you, and you know you haven't known her 
as long as T have. She seems so like one of 
ourselves, that I shouldn’t think of calling her 
Miss Dupre.” 
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“T should like also to inquire,” pursued 
Lawrence, “by what right you constitute 
yourself her cavaliér on all occasions ;” and 
the flush on his face grew deeper and deeper. 

“ By her permission,” he answered, a little 
vexed. Then looking at his brother’s flushed 
face and angry brows, he said: “I don’t 
know why my attentions to Miss Dupre (as 
you wish me to call her) should annoy you. 
You haven’t any designs in that direction 
yourself, have you ?” 

He was vexed at Lawrence’s tone and 
words, and intended to annoy him; but he 
was not prepared for the change which came 
over his face; his lips trembled, and his eyes 
flashed, but he controlled himself with an 
effort, and answered almost carelessly, though 
his voice was hoarse with passion: 

“Tf I had, I should not venture to enter the 
lists against so doughty a champion as your- 
self.” 

Maurice made no answer, and after that 
Leonie Dupre’s name was never mentioned 
between them. But I think they both under- 
stood each other perfectly, and it caused a 
coldness and constraint between them, which 
had never been before. They avoided each 
other’s society as much as possible, instead of 
seeking it as formerly. Maurice was con- 
stantly fluttering about Leonie, the old story 
of the moth and the candle, always gay and 
debonair. And Lawrence, without abating a 
jot the’ haughty indifference of his manner, 
still paid her always the careful, delicate little 
attentions, which are so flattering from such 
aman; and Leonie was flattered and pleased 
by them, but, I think, never thought of attri- 
buting them to anything more than mere 
gentlemanly courtesy—certainly not to any 
particular regard for herself. 

Lawrence could not humble his pride suffi- 
ciently to fairly enter the field, and strive with 
his brother for her favor. If he had done so, 
I think he would have won. There is a 
strange sort of fascination, an almost irresist- 
ible attractiveness to women, especially to 
very young women, in men of his character. 
The proud imperiousness and authority of 
manner, the unbending will, and fixed deter- 
mination of purpose which treads remorselessly 
on every obstacle in its way, passes for 
nobility and strength of character, and the 
haughty scorn and contempt which looks 
down on his fellow-men, only makes them 
feel that there must really be something fine 
in a man who has such a very fine opinion of 


perceptions, whose eyes are keen to see the 
dross underneath, but to the majority this 
type is the all-interesting. Else why do they 
walk the stage as Heroes in so many tragedies, 
and figure so extensively in novels, always 
and ever bearing off the laurels in love and 
war. For when were these flery-hearted 
youths ever known,to play that rather indef- 
nite and obscure part, vulgarly known as 
“second fiddle ?” 

But in this case, Mr. Lawrence Carlingford 
seemed to prefer to play “second fiddle,” for 


a time at least, rather than to contest with 


his brother for the position of “ first fiddler.” 
At last he left the field entirely to Maurice, 
almost avoiding Leonie, never paying her, at 
any time, the least lover-like attention; as 
warm in his manner to his brother as of old, 
and with a careless gayety which was utterly 
foreign to his naturé. Cool and indifferent, 
but always with that restless glitter in his 
eyes, and a compression of the firm lips, that 
would have told a keen observer that the 
calm was only the thin crust of earth over the 
burning heart of the volcano, and the careless 
gayety but the placid, treacherous water 
above the dangerous, sunken rocks. Maurice 
was himself too true and noble to imagine 
that his brother’s indifference was oily. 
assumed, and began to think that he had 
mistaken Lawrence’s feelings for Leonie. 
But he was so anxious as to the success of 
his own suit, that he could not think much of 
Lawrence in any way. Lover-like, he was 
tormented with a thousand hopes and fears, 
until, one of those misty summer nights, sit- 
ting there on that vine-wreathed piazza, with 
the moonlight shedding a flood of radiant 
light into her fair, uptarned face, and filling 
the tender eyes with a new radiance, he told 
her that old story—as old as this weary earth, 
yet ever bright, and fresh, and new. And 
she, with a flash on her cheek, bright, and 
gfowing red like the heart of a June rose, and 
the dainty little hands fluttering like prisoned 
birds in his clasp, told him, with her won- 
drous eyes, more potent than any words 
could be, that his love was fiotin vain. And 
the beauty, and joy, and glory of that summer 
night seemed filling like a flood his heart and 
life. 

He could not help showing his joy in his 
face as they entered the lighted drawing- 
room where the family were sitting. I think 
they all saw it, and knew instinctively what 
caused it; certainly one of them did. Law- 


himself. Of course there are those of finer rence was sitting in the shadow of one of the 
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curtains, and as he looked at them, the care- 
less smile passed away from his face, and his 
breath came heavily from between his set 
teeth; but it was only for a moment, the next 
he was continuing his careless conversation 
with his sister on a party which they were to 
give the following night. 

The night of the party came—a night long 
to be remembered by all the joyous guests 
who should assemble there. 

Lawrence and Maurice were sitting in the 


ed before the others, came down stairs. 

» “Isn't it such a pity,” Nora exclaimed, as 
they came into the room, “ Leonie hasn’t any 
suitable flowers for her hair? She wants 
some of bright, vivid scarlet. Do you re- 
member those scarlet lilies we saw in the 
greenhouse at N——? If wehad only thought 
of it before! They would be so beautiful in 
Leonie’s dark hair. It is only about two 
miles over there, and one of the servants 
might have ridden over this afternoon as well 
as not. I am so sorry we didn’t think of it.” 
“Let me go now,” interrupted Maurice, 
eagerly. “Ican get back before any of the 
guests arrive. It is only a short distance by 
the cross road.” 

- “No, no,” cried Leonie, “don’t go! It is 
so dark, and that cross road is dangerous. I 
can wear white flowers just as well.” 

“No, I would not go, Maurice,” said Nora. 
“It is very dark, and the road round the ra- 
vine is not safe.” 

“Surely, Nora,” said Lawrence, “you 
would not have him so cowardly a knight as 
to refuse to fulfil his lady’s wish, because of 
a dark night,and a dangerous way, would 
you?” But Maurice, resisting all entreaties, 
was gone before he had done speaking. 
“ Well, if the rash youth is really going, I will 
go with him and protect him from the dan- 
gere of the way.” , 
“TI don’t think you will be any very great 
protection,” laughed Nora; but he was 
already gone. 

An hour passed away, and the guests began 
to arrive. Another hour and the spacious 
rooms were filled. It was a gay, brilliant 
scene. Soft eyes shone brighter than the 
flashing jewels, the soft rustle of silk, glad 
greetings, and merry laughter mingled with 
the bursts of glad, triumphant music that 
made the blood leap in those young veins. 
Snowy arms and shoulders gleamed out 
whiter than the foamy lace that encircled 
them, and the intoxicating perfume of rare 


drawing-room, when Nora and Leonie, dress- : 
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exotic plants was heavy on the air. And over 
all, the brilliant lights shed a flood of radiance. 

Leonie stood apart from the gay throng, 
with a little shade of anxiety on her lovely 
face. Nora came to her side, pale with 
apprehension. 

“ Leonie,” she said, “something must have 
happened to them, they have been gone so 
long” 

Before she had ceased speaking, a horse 
came furiously up to the door, and Lawrence, 
pale and haggard, as if with nights of watch- 
ing and agony, burst into the room. 

“ Father, father,” he called, “ for God’s sake 
—somebody come quick! Maurice has fallen 
over into the ravine. His horse stumbled 
among the loose stones on the edge, and they 
both went over.” 

Mr. Carlingford, pale as death, but perfectly 
composed, called two of the servants, and 
hastened with Lawrence to the scene of the 
terrible disaster. 

In less than an hour they returned, bring- 
ing the cold; mangled form, from which life 
had forever fled. They brought it in, and 
laid it on a sofa in that gay drawing-room— 
the white, dead, pulseless thing; the bright 
hair damp with the heavy night dews, the 
scarlet blood oozing slowly over the frozen 
lips. 

A breathless hush fell over all the assembly. 
Leonie uttered no cry, spoke no word, but 
stood at the head of the lifeless form, cold and 
rigid as if turned to stone, her face white as a 
snow-drift, and her hands clenched tightly 
together. 

It was a strange scene—that pallid image 
of death in that radiant festive gathering, the 
air still vibrating with the strains of joyous 
music, and filled with the rich breath of 
flowers; everything telling of life and the 
thrilling joy of youth. Slowly and sadly the 
guests dispersed, leaving the stricken family 
alone with their terrible, crushing weight of . 
sorrow. 

Mrs. Carlingford never recovered from the 
shock; she died before they came out the 
next spring: and a sad enough household 
they were when theycame. Grace and Nora, 
poor, motherless girls, were never gay and 
joyous as of old, and Mr. Carlingford had lost 
his old cheerfulness and joviality. Leonie, 
too, was pale and grave, never falling into her 
old gay moods, but wandering constantly 
around with a sorrowful, dreamy look. But 
Lawrence was always with her, caring for all 
her little wants, and watching over her, 
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people said, with much more than brotherly 
devotion. And as the summer wore on, the 
roses began to come back to her cheek, and 
her step to be almost as light as of old. The 
poor child had thought when the crushing 
blow fell on her, that she could never smile, 
never dream of being happy again. But ah! 
tears rise quickly to the eyes that have look- 
ed on the seedtimes and harvests of eighteen 
years, but they fall as quickly, and leave no 
trace. Thorns grow on the roses beside the 
pathway where the light feet walk, but the 
wounds they make are not long in healing. 

Soon there were rumors of an engagement 
between Lawrence and her who had been his 
brother’s betrothed; and these reports were 
soon confirmed by a brilliant wedding which 
took place soon after their return to the city. 
The winter passed, and they came again to 
the home where they had known so much joy 
and woe. 

The few first munths of Leonie’s married 
life had been very happy. Lawrence was so 
different from the moody, irritable man she 
had first known him. He was always cheer- 
ful and gay, with a triamphant joy ringing ia 
his voice, and shining in his dark eyes which 
never wore the strange glitter. His brother's 
blithe, happy spirit séemed almost to have 
passed into him; but it did not stay. Day by 
day Leonie watched the shadow coming back 
to hig face,and growing deeper and darker 
than it had ever been before; and the old 
sharp glitter came back to his eyes, not 
scornful, as it used to be, but wild and flerce. 
He began to avoid his wife’s society, wander- 


ing out aloné at night, and every night he 


tossed and moaned in his sleep as if oppressed 
with some terrible, haunting dream. And 
one night, one terrible night, which stole all 
youth and gladness away from her, he mur- 
mured in his sleep, words connected and 
distinct. She listened, her brain on fire, and 
a cold numbness like death creeping over her. 

“Let go, let go!” he muttered hoarsely, 
through his’ shut teeth. “ You have stood 
between me and my dearest hopes long 
enough. Go, and take your pretty posies 
with you. She will never wear them. You 
ought to have minded what your tender- 
hearted sweetheart told you about the dan- 
gerous way. You might have known I meant 
to kill you, and not have given me so good 
an opportunity as this. Don’t cling to me, 
and stare in that bewildered way. Go, I 
say!” And then he half arose in his bed, and 


pushed,as if moving something heavy from him, 


She listened. The blood at her heart 
seemed turned to ice; she could not move; 
could scarcely breathe. The whole terrible 
seene rose up before her excited imagination. 
She saw the dark, leaden, starless night 
hanging over the rocky path, and the two 
forms defined with terrible distinctness. The 
tall, dark figure standing with his hand on 
the bridle of thé terrified horse, and the 
other, the gay, frank, young face, pale and 
stunned with the suddenness and surprise of 
the attack, looking in that one awful moment 
first into his brother’s unrelenting face, with 
the fiendish glitter of the eyes shining through 
the darkness, then down into the terrible 
abyss below. Then she heard the terrible 
crash as horse and rider rolled over together, 
down, down, on to those sharp, cruel rocks, 
and the shriek that rang out into the awful 
stillness of the night. 

Then the scene faded, and in a sort of 
benumbed stupor she lay until morning. 
With the dawn she arose, dressed herself, 
scarcely knowing what she did, stole down 
stairs and out of the house, not knowing or 
caring where, only to get away from him. 
She did not return till long after the breakfast - 
hour. A heavy rain had begun to fall, and 
her thin clothing was almost drenched through. 

*She was met in the hall by Mr, Carlingford, 
who inquired anxiously: 

“Why Leonie, my child, where have you 
been? We were beginning to be anxious 
about you. Lawrence is quite fll—he has a 
little fever, I think. Nothing serious, prob- 
ably the effects of his exposure to the rain 
yesterday.” 

She went into the breakfast-room with one 
feeling in her mind—that she must struggle 
with all her might to keep her awful discovery 
a secret from the rest of the family. All that 
day Lawrence grew worse and worse, In the 
afternoon a physician was sent for, who pro- 
nounced it a very serious case; he said there 
was great danger of inflammation of the 
brain. Not once all day did Leonie enter his 
room. She had wandered all the day from 
room to room, with that awful burden, which 
she could not share with any one, weighing 
upon her. She began to feel that she could 
endure it no longer. She felt as if her brain 
was turning. If she could only tell some 
one! Mr. Carlingford came to her as she 
stood by one of the dressing-room windows. 

“Leonie,” he said, “ why do go 
and see Lawrence ?” 

Then she could endure the burden of silence 


and secrecy no longer. Doubtless there are 
women who would have borne it to their 
grave, carrying alone the burden which would 
weigh down and destroy other lives if shared. 
But Leonie was not one of these; she was a 
child still, not yet twenty, and she could not 
bear it. She cried out: 

“O, I cannot, cannot see him—he is a 
murderer!” Then the tention in which she 
had held her nerves so long gave way, and 
she fell insensible at Mr. Carlingford's feet. 

He lifted her up tenderly, and laid her on 
the sofa. His first thought was that her 
anxiety for Lawrence had made her insane. 
Then a horrible, vague suspicion of the truth 
darted through his mind. A swift, inexplica- 
ble current of thought carried him back to 
that night which had covered his head with 
gray bairs, and changed him to a gloomy, 
sorrowful man. A cold shudder passed over 
his frame. Leonie, coming slowly back to 
conseiousness, opened her eyes and looked 
into his face, a strange, clairvoyant brightness 
in the depths of her dark eyes, a terrible, 
searching, expressive glance, which told him 

plainer than words, that the horrible suspi- 
- ¢ions and fears which had been vague and 
almost intangible, but which now took shape 
and form, were true. They said nothing; 
there was no need of words, Fora long time 
they sat there with the darkness gathering 
around them, and the dreary rain beating 
heavily against the panes. 

It was a fearful night of rain, and wind, and 
tempest. At last Mr. Carlingford arose and 
went ont of the room, with a step faltering 
and feeble like that of a very old man, and 
Leonie was left alone. All through the long 
-watches of the night she kept her vigil there ; 
and in the chamber above Lawrence Carling- 
ford lay dying. He had been unconscious for 
hours; yet in all the raving of his delirium, 
he kept-well the awful secret which he had 
revealed in his restless slumbers. 

The storm passed away with the night, and 
dhe first taint ray of dawn creeping through 
‘the closed shutters fell upon the pallid, up- 
‘turned face of the dead. 

The family went abroad very soon after 
Lawrence’s death, and never returned here. 
Grace and Nora were both married; but 
Leonie stayed with Mr. Carlingford until his 
death. The house was sold, but nobody lived 
long in it. Whether people suspected the 
ter th or not, I do not know; but a 
8 in some way among the village 
people, that the house was haunted. How- 
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ever that may be, the house is deserted, as 
you see, and fast falling into decay, and the 
name of Carlingford is almost forgotten in 
the country side. 

SHOPPING. ) 

A husband, one who has had to suffer for 
his misdeeds, in feelings and in pocket, gives 
the following picture of shopping expeditions 
with wives :— 

No Paterfamilias ever goes a shopping twice 
unless in expiation for some peccadillo, and 
when I see him doing it, I say to myself: 
“ What, Mr. Caudle, you have been more at- 
tentive to Miss Prettyman than you ought to 
have been, within the last day or two!” or: 
“ You have come home with the milk in the 
morning, have you, you middle-aged repro- 
bate!” It is only very simple people, indeed, 
who set him down as a domestic man and 
pattern husband. 

In the East—or at least in Egypt—bargain- 
ing recognized institution, and all pur- 
chases are effected upon the auctioneering 
system. You buy a carpet in the street, 
according to Lady Duff Gordon, in the 
following fashion. You look at it supercil- 
iously, and remark: “ Three hundred piastres, 
O uncle.” Upon this, the broker exclaims 
despsiringly to the passers-by, or to the 
gentlemen sitting outside the coffee-shop: “O 
Muslims, -hear that, and look at this admir- 
able carpet! By my faith, it is worth two 
thousand.” And those appealed to give their 
various opinions at length, and the sale is (to 
women) a linked sweetness long drawn out— 
what brokers cali a time-bargain. Egypt, 
then, in spite of its polygamous ways, must 
be a seventh heaven to ladies. But in Lon- 
don, where matters are not so conducted, the 
notion of bargaining is abhorrent to the male 
and what he suffers when he goes a-shopping 
with his mate is something terrible. Of 
course, at respectable shops no diminution in 
the fixed prices is ever permitted; but from 
the printed statement to that effect which you 
readin many of them, you may know that 
the attempt.is often made. At all events, the 
lady will not hesitate to é¢xpress her opinion 
that the figure is too high. It is then, and 
only then, that the shopman and husband 
have any sympathy for one another: the 
former throws an appealing glance across the 
counter to his brother-man, as though he 
would say: “You know her, of course; but 
is not this very embarrassing?” and Pater- 
familias smiles grimly in return. 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


T asked the flowers, in the soft spring time, 

Wherefore they smiled in their youthful prime, 

When the stormy days so soon would come 

That would blight forever their beauty and bloom. 
And the sweet flowers answered, * Each day renews 
On our leaves the sunshine that dries the dews; 

Why should we not smile? Till now we have thriven, 
And the sunshine and dew are both from heaven."’ 


The Marigold. 

There are several handsome species, some of which 
are shrubby, and some annuals; the common Mari- 
gold, C. officinalis, and its varieties, and C. stellata, 
are the handsomest of the annual spécies. The Cape 
Marigolds, C. pluvialis and C. hybrida, have been re- 
moved by Professor D. Candolle to a new genus, 
which he calls Dimorphotheca. Both these species 
are hardy annual plants, with very elegant flowers, 
which close at the withdrawal of the sun; and as 
they do not open at all when dark heavy clouds fore- 
tell the approach of rain, Linneus called the com- 
monest species, Calendula pluvialis, or the Rainy 
Marigold. The florets of the ray of the flowers of this 
plant are of a pure white inside, and of a dark purple 
on the outside; while those of C. hybrida are of a 
dingy orange outside, 


The Judas Tree. 

Few trees are more ornamental in a shrubbery 
than the two species of this genus; but Cercis Sili- 
quastrum, the common kind, is decidedly the hand- 
somest. The leaves are curiously shaped, and the 
flowers, which are of a beautiful pink, grow out of 
the bark of the stem and branches, and not, like 
those of other plants, among the leaves. These flow- 
ers have an agreeably acid taste, and when fried in 
batter make excellent fritters. The common Judas 
Tree is a native of the Levant, and it is frequently 
grown against a wall, producing its flowers in April; 
but the American kind, C. Canadensis, is quite hardy. 
They both produce abundance of seeds, and grow 
best in a deep sandy loam, rather rich than poor, 


The pods of the plants belonging to this genus pro- 
duce the Cayenne pepper; and they are very orna- 
mental from their brilliant color, which is a bright 
scarlet, and their remaining on all the winter. They 
are generally tender annuals, requiring the heat of a 
stove to ripen their fruit; but there is one species, C. 
cerasiforme, sometimes called Cherry Pepper, or Bell 
Pepper, which does not require any greater heat than 
that of a greenhouse, 


Doryanthes. 

D. excelsa, the only spegies known, is a splendid 
Australian plant, sending up a flower-stalk twenty 
or thirty feet high, growned with a head of bright 
scarlet flowers. The plant is herbaceous, and requires 
@ peaty soil And greenhouse heat. It dies as soon as 
it has produced its flowers. 


The Juniper. 

Evergreen shrubs, natives of different parts of the 
world, but most of which are hardy. They all thrive 
in common soil, mixed with sand, or in heath-mould ; 
and they are generally propagated by seeds, though 
they will all root from cuttings. J. communis, of 
which there are several varieties, is a very common 
hardy evergreen, sometimes found in the form of a 
low bush, and at others in that of a conical tree, like 
the cypress. It bears clipping, makes excellent gar- 
den hedges, and was formerly cut into a great variety 
of shapes. The fruit is used throughout Europe to 
flavor ardent spirits (the spirit called Hollands being 
made from it), and the wood is burned in ovens or 
kilns to flavor dried beef, hams, or fish. 


Flowering Rush. 

An aquatic plant, producing pink flowers. When 
cultivated, the seeds should be sown in loamy soil at 
the bottom of the aquarium or pond where it is to 
grow, or in a pot plunged to a considerable depth ; or 
it may be increased by dividing the root. 
Composite. 

The composite flowers, such as the daisy, are in 
fact heals of flowers, composed of hundreds of little 
flowers or florets, as they are called by botanists, 
each of which has its corolla, stamens, pistil and 
fruit; the whole being surrounded by an involucre 
which looks like a calyx. The central part, which in 
the daisy is yellow, is called the disk, and the florets 
composing it are tubular; while the outer part, which 
in the daisy is white, is called the ray, and its florets 
are ligulate, or flat, and open at the extremity, and 
tubular at the base. Other genera lave all the 
florets tubular, as the common bluebottle and sweet 
Sultan; and others are all ligulate, as in the dande- 
lion and sow-thistle. This last genus affords a good 
example of the pappus, a sort of feathery crown ap- 
parently attached to the seed, but which is in fact 
the upper part of the calyx cut into very fine hair 

like the divisions; the calyx remaining attached to 
the seed when ripe. The pappus is also seen con- 
spicuously in thistledown, and the dandelion; bat 
some genera of the composite are without it, as, for 
example, the daisy and the chrysanthemum, 


Commelina, 

Perennial and annual plants, hardy and tender, 
with beautiful bright blue flowers. C. celestis, L., 
has tuberous roots, but it may be raised from seed, 
by sowing it in a hotbed early in the season, and 
turning it out into the open border in common gar- 
den soil, tolerably rich, during the summer; and in 
autumn its tuberous roots may be taken up, and pre- 
served during the winter, to be replanted in the open 
ground in spring; or they may be protected by cov- 
ering the ground with ashes or sand. 
Jupiter’s Beard. 

An ornamental, low shrub, which in any 
common garden soil, and is propagated by 
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Capsicum, 


Johnny Cakes. 

Sift a quart of corn meal into a pan; make a hole 
in the middle, and pour ina pint of warm water. 
Mix the meal and water gradually into a batter, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of salt; beat it very quickly, and 
for a long time, till it becomes quite light; then 
epread it thick and even on a stout piece of smooth 
board; place it upright on the hearth before a clear 
fire, with something to support the board behind, 
and bake it well; cut it into squares, and split and 
butter them hot. They may also be made with a 
quart of milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda, and one teacupful of wheaten flour; add 
Indian corn meal sufficient to make a batter like that 
of pancakes, and either bake it in buttered pans, or 
upon a griddle, and eat them with butter. 


Rolls. 

Rub into a pound of sifted flour two ounces of but- 
ter; beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, and add 
a tablespoonful of good yeast, a little salt, and suffi- 
cient warm milk to make a stiff dough. Cover and 
put it where it will be kept warm, and it will rise in 
an hour. Then make it into rolls, or round cakes; 
put them on a floured tin, and bake in a quick oven 
or stove. They will bedone in ten or fifteen minutes. 
Dyspepsia Bread. 

The following receipt for making bread has proved 
highly salutary to persons afflicted with dyspepsia :— 
Three quarts unbolted wheat meal; one quart soft 
water, warm, bat not hot; one gill of fresh yeast; 
one gill of molasses, or not, as may suit the taste; 
one teaspoonful of saleratus. 


To make Yeast in the Turkish manner. 

Take a small teacupful of split or bruised peas, and 
pour on it a pint of boiling water, and set it in a ves- 
sel all night on the hearth, or any warm place. The 
next morning the water will have a froth on it, and 
be good yeast, and will make as much bread as two 
quartern loaves. 


Cold Meats at Breakfast. 

In some families, whatever cold meat or cold poul- 
try may have been left from the previous day, is 
served up at breakfast; in which case it is the cook- 
maid’s duty to send it up, laid out neatly on clean 
and rather small-sized dishes, with breakfast plates 
and smal! clean knives and forks; sometimes it will 
require a little putting to rights, by trimming, and 
garnishing with a few sprigs of parsley, which, of 
course, she will attend to. 


Cooking Onions. 

It is a good plan to boil onions in milk, and water; 
it diminishes the strong taste of that vegetable. It 
is an excellent way of serving up onions, to chop 
them after they are boiled, and put them in a stew- 
pan, with milk, butter, salt and pepper, and 
let about fifteen minutes. This gives them 
a fine , and they can be served up very hot. 
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The Pousetwife, 


Pickle and Preserve Jars. 

Whenever pickle or preserve jars are empty, wash 
them well in cold water, dry them thoroughly, and 
put them inadry place. If you wash pickle or pre- 
serve jars in hot water, it will crack their glazed sur- 
face, and make them porous, which spoils them for 
use, as pickles and preserves require to have the air 
kept from them. 


Cleaning Bread-Pans, etc. 

Pans for keeping bread should be wiped out every 
day, and scalded once a week ; in the same way clean 
the cheese-pan, or both bread and cheese will become 
mouldy and musty; and cheese should always be 
kept standing on its rind, and the rind should be 
scraped before it is sent to the table. 

Sweeping Carpets. 

Persons who are accustomed to use tea-leaves for 
sweeping their carpets, and find that they leave 
stains, will do well to employ fresh-cut grass instead. 
It is better than tea-leaves for preventing dust, and 
gives the carpets a very bright, fresh look. 


Tonic Drink. 

Peruvian bark, bruised, one ounce; cold water, one 
pint. Boil together for ten minutes, then add half 
an ounce of Virginia snakeroot, and two drachms of 
orange peel, bruised. Keep the infusion near the 
fire for half an hour in a close vessel. A wineglassful 
may be taken every a 


How to judge Nutmegs. 

The largest, heaviest and most unctuous of nut- 
megs are to be chosen, such as are the shape of an 
olive, and of the most fragrant smell. 

Sunburns. 

The best plan for removing the effects of sunburns 
is to wash the face at night with either sour milk or 
butter milk, and in the morning with weak bran tea 
and a little eau de cologne. This will soften the skin 
and remove the redness, and will also make it less 
liable to burn again with exposure tothe sun. Bath- 
ing the face several times in the day with elder-flower 
water and a few drops of eau de cologne, is also very 
efficacious. 

Vanilla Ice Cream. 

Pound one stick of vanilla, or sufficient to flavor it 
to palate, ina mortar with half a pound of sugar; 
strain through a sieve upon the yolks of two eggs, 
put it into a stewpan with half a pint of milk; sim- 
mer over a slow fire, stirring all the time, the same 
as custard; when cool, add one pint of cream and the 
juice of one lemon; freeze. One quart. 


Raspberry and Currant Ice Cream. 

Take one pound of raspberries, half a pound of red 
currants, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
one pint of cream. Strain, color and freeze. One 
quart. 
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Curious Batters. 


Otility of Moles. 

An interesting experiment, which proves the ser- 
vice rendered to agriculturists by moles, and the im- 
policy of destroying these little quadrupeds, has been 
made. Ina commune of the canton of Zurich, the 
municipal council were lately about to proceed to the 
selection of a molecatcher, when M, Weber, a distin- 
guished naturalist, laid before the bbdard the follow- 
ing facts. M. Weber had carefully examined the 
stomachs of fifteen moles caught in different localities, 
but failed to discover therein the slightest vestige of 
plants or of roots; whereas they were filled by the 
remains of ascaris, or earth-worms. M. Weber, not 
satisfied by this fact, shut up several moles in a box 
containing soda of earth, on which fresh grass was 
growing,and a smaller case of grubs and earth-worms. 
In nine days two moles devoured 341 white worms, 
193 earth-worms, 25 caterpillars, and a mouse, skin 
and bones, which had been enclosed while alive in 
the box. M. Weber next gave them raw meat, cut 
up in small pieces, mixed with vegetables; the moles 
ate the meat and left the plants. He next gave them 
nothing but vegetables; in twenty-four hours two 
moles died of starvation. Another uvaturalist calcu- 
lated that two moles destroy 20,000 white worms in a 
single year. Evidently farmers ought to endeavor to 
multiply moles rather than kill them. 

Queen Victoria related to the Americans. 

The Princess Helena of England, by her marriage 
with Prince Christian of Augustenburg, will, it is 
said, become the niece of a New York lady named 
Lee. The family of this latter, some years ago, set- 
tled themselves at Paris, and hoped, as is not unusu- 
al with rich Americans, to form an alliance with some 
noble European famfly. There were two young la- 
dies, both of whom attained their wish, as one mar- 
ried Baron Wachter,. minister of Wurtemburg at 
Paris, and the other some time after inspired with 
the warmest love Prince Frederick, brother of the 
late Sovereign Duke of Augustenburg, and uncle of 
the present prince. The marriage took place at the 
United States Embassy at Paris, and the bride and 
bridegroom started for the East on a wedding tour. 
They had reached Beyrout, in Syria, when the prince 
was taken ill anddied. His widow returned to Paris 
to the house of her sister, the Baroness Wachter, and 
now becomes aunt of an English princess. 


Photographing Changes of Nature. 

Among the noble uses to which female genius may 
be put, is that of watching and copying the subtle 
changes which pass over the face of nature. Miss 
Beckly, a daughter of the mechanical assistant at 
Kew, is thus employed; her special field of observa- 
tion being the sun, all the changes on which she 
records from day to day by means of his light. Dur- 
ing the day she watches for opportunities for photo- 
graphing the sun, with that patience for which the 
sex is distinguished; and we have the authority of 
our president of the Astronomical Society for saying 
that she never lets an opportunity escape her. It is 
extraordinary that even on very cloudy days, be- 


tween gaps of clouds, when it would be imagined that 
it was almost impossible to get a photograph, yet 
there is always a record at Kew. ’ 
A remarkable Tree. 

In the birch wood of Culloden, Scotland, there is a 
remarkable tree, well worthy of note. About thirty 
years ago, a young giant of the forest was blown 
down, and fel) across a deep gully or ravine, which it 
completely spanned, and the top branches took root 
on the other side. From the parent stem no Jess than 
fifteen trees grew up perpendicularly, all in a row; 
and there they still flourish, in all their splendor, 
while the parent stem evinces no token of decay. 
Several of the trees are not less than thirty feet high. 
The tree is a birch fir. j 


Printing in China. 

The Chinese have had a great start over all the na- 
tions of the West. It is difficult to say when the art 
of printing was first introduced. It isknown to have 
been practised In China, from plates of wood, at the 
end of the sixth century of the Christian era. In 
A. D. 593, there is a decree for the collection of “ old 
designs” and “text,” and for their cutting in wood 
for publication ; but itis not then spoken of asa novel 
invention. In 932 the canonical books were ordered 
to be engraved on wood and printed for general sale ; 
and in 982 the work was completed, and the books 
“were circulated over all the empire.” Movable 
types were first employed in the middle of the 
eleventh century. The imperial arrangements for 
printing have been carried out in China on a most 
magnificent scale. The Emperor Khanghi, whose 
reign began in 1662, had 250,000 movable types, en- 
graved in copper, and printed no less than 6000 vol- 
umes. Kievlung, in 1773, ordered 10,412 works to be 
published, covering the whole field of Chinese litera- 
ture. 

Deaths by Accident. 

It has been found that accidental deaths nearly 
everywhere increase more rapidly than does the 
population. In France, for example, the following 
successive and increasing ratio has taken place :—15 
fatal accidents to 100,000 inhabitants from 1827 to 
1830; 16 ditto from 1831 to 1835; 19 ditto from 1836 to 
1840; 22 ditto from 1841 to 1845; 24 ditto from 1846 to 
1850; 25 ditto from 1851 to 1855; and 28 ditto from 
1856 to 1860. 


Butter. 

This substance, which we regard as a delicacy, was 
used by the ancients as an ointment for the body. 
Plutarch relates that a Spartan lady once visited 
Berenice, the wife of Dojotarus, and that the former 
smelt so strongly of sweet ointment, and the latter of 
batter, that neither could endure the other. At the 
present day, in some of the countries of Southern 
Europe, butter is sold by the apothecaries as a medi- 
cine, the people using olive and other oils in its 
place. 
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Facts und Fancies, 


THE NIMBLE SHILLING. 

When the “‘ Rangers” were on duty through West- 
ern Illinois, whiskey was a deplorably scarce article, 
and the money to purchase it, when found, was equal- 
ly hard to obtain. Among the old Rangers, corn-juice 
was considered as necessary to subsistence as corn- 
dodgers ; but, having received no pay for a period, the 
small stock of funds had entirely run out. In the 
meantime, an old dealer had succeeded in raising two 
barrels of the comfortable liquid, and erected a small 
shanty near the camp, where a shingle, in chalked 
capitals, declared that “Whiskey is arrive at six 
sence a suc.” Major Murdock, one of the old veter- 
ans, had for two days, in a wofully parched state, 
been searching in his “kiverin” for astray bit he 
knew was somewhere about him, but his efforts to 
chase it up appeared unavailing—so many patches on 
his bunting-shirt, it was impossible to find the one 
he had made a pocket to contain the precious coin, 
and at last he had given it up. He tried to get trust 
for two drinks, till he could find it, but the owner of 
the shanty knew better than to trust any one in that 
crowd, 

“Try again, major,” said a dry crony, who knew 
the circumstances; “try again; never give up in a 
good cause. Ashillin’ in silver now is worth gold 
another time.” 

The major did try again, and at last, down in the 
seam of the tail, the major discovered the little joker, 
and perhaps he hailed the discovery with a yell of 
satisfaction. 

“ Now, Bill,” said he, “ we'll give that old feller’s 
barrel a rip for two invigorators, and no dispute.” 

They accordingly adjourned to the shanty, and 
called for the “medicine,” The owner looked at the 
major doubtfully, but when he displayed the bit, hes- 
itation vanished—he instantly drew the “sticks,” 
handed them over, and took the change. The first 
taste brightened the major as keen as an Indian. He 
observed, while drinking, that the dealer placed the 
money on a little shelf behind him, and just above 
his head; it was within reaching distance, too, from 
his stand beside the temporary counter. Upon this 
discovery he at once acted. 

“ Well, really,” said he, “that stuff is suthin’ like; 
thar’s a body to it that tickles a feller’s vitality at the 
extreme pints. Bill,” he added, “ I could fight Inguns 
at half wages, ef they’d only feed me from such cow's 
milk as is in that barrel. I think we'll go another.” 

Bill signified assent, but looked at the major with 
some surprise and inquiry in his countenance, as to 
where he would find another bit; but the old Ranger 
soon opened his eyes wider. The dealer had no sooner 
steoped to draw from the barrel, than the major pick- 
ed the shilling off the shelf, and paid it over again 
for the drinks. 

“I knowed you had money, major,” said the dealer, 
“ef you could only consent to shell it out; but you're 
getting consarned close-fisted in your old days.” 

The major laughed at the remark, as he replied: 

“ Well, you’re a cunnin’ sarpent, Jo, and bound to 
make suthin’ out of us fellers. I declare, that licker 


is so tremenjus that it’s sot me cravin’in my innards!” 

“ Don't give it up yit, major,” chimed in the dealer; 
“ thar’s more where that come from, and the same 
brewn. I know you have been sufferin’ fur these 
few days past, cause you didn’t like to ‘open,’ and I 
hated precious bad to refuse you; but whiskey costs 
a powerful sight afore it gits here.” 

“ Well, we will take another atom of a drink, and 
then lumber,” says the willing Ranger. 

The shilling was picked off the shelf, and went 
through the same process again, with equal satisfac- 
tion. After swallowing another round, the Ranger 
smacked his lips, and made a move towards the door, 
and turned back again. . 

“T thought you'd think better of it, major,” said 
the dealer; “such stuff as that don’t stay long in 
these diggins. You'll go another, I guess.” 

“ Well, jest one more,” says the major. “I de- 
clare, [ think it war some sech licker that tempted 
Adim instid of an apple, as the Seriptur sez. It is all 
sufficiently enticin’ to tempt a coon out of a holler 
log, if the dogs were arter him.” 

In reaching for the shilling this time, the major 
was 80 eager, and a little excited withal, that he drop- 
ped i€ down right before the owner of the shanty. 

Hélloo!” says he; “ that thr shelf must be get- 
tin’ crowded, when they are droppin’ off—or is this 
yours, major?” 

“ It’s yours now,” answered the Ranger, “for these 
last drinks; and, Jo, yur is wishin’ yur may git BIT 
80 often.” 

“Thanky, major, thanky,” said Joe. “I'll drink 
that myself.” And so he did. 

The major and Bill retired with the honors, and as 
they were passing through the Goor, Jo was feeling 
on the shelf for his shillings; but the hunting-shirt 
coin was all that the search produced. 

“ Bit, by thunder!” exclaimed he. And coming to 
the door, he shook his fist after the old Ranger, ex- 
claiming, ‘I might hev knowed a pizen old Ingen- 
killer like you had no money—you shan’t have an- 
other suck out of this barrel, if your old melt and 
gizzard was freezin’ inside on you.” 

. But the major had had his drinks. 


A ZOUAVE STORY. 

When the war in Italy commenced, the Zouaves 
embarked for Genoa; but, as they were going on 
board the ship,they saw a formal order forbidding the 
entrance of all dogs upon the vessel. As they were 
very much attached to their dogs, they were stricken 
with grief. It was not easy to deceive the sharp look- 
out kept by the intendant, for every soldier advanced 
along the narrow gangway, one by one, as their 
names were called. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion. The drummers unscrewed their drums,and the 
best dogs of the regiment were concealed in the 
drums, which were screwed up again. When regi- 
ments embark, no music is played, but on this occa~ 
sion, the colonel determined that there should be 
music, He ordered the trumpets and drums to take 
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the head of the column, and to play a lively tune, 
The faces of the drummers—every one of whom had 
a dog in his druam—may be conceived! The trumpets 
sounded ; the drums were all silent. The colonel got 
angry and bawled to know why the drums did not 
beat. There was but one thing to do, and that was 
to beat. The moment the drums began to beat, in- 
numerable dogs began to howl and to bay, to the as- 
tonishment of everybody but the Zouaves. Every- 
body looked right, left, backward, forward—no sign 
of a dog anywhere; and yet, the more the drummers 
beat, the more the dogs howled. At last a spaniel fell 
out of a drum, rolled over and over on the ground, 
got up and took to his heels, howling louder than 
ever. Roars of laughter greeted this explanation of 
the mysterious howls. The intendant ordered the 
drummers to advance on board, one by one, and to 
roll the drum as he came. If a barking was heard, 
the drum was unscrewed, and the dog put ashore. 
Only one dog got on board; this was Toutou, who 
kept quiet through all the rolling. It need not be 
said the 3d Zouaves adored Toutou. 


A MODEL JURY. 


Some of our readers may have been compelled to 
sit on a coroner’s jury. If such is the case, they will 
appreciate the following report of a coroner's inquest 
on the body of a man found drowned: 

Coroner. Did you know the defunct? 

Witness. Who's he? 


Wit. Werry. 
Cor. How often have you been in company with 


Wit. Only once. 

Cor. Do you call that intimately? 

Wit. Yes; for he was drunk, and I was werry 
drunk, and that made us like two brothers. 

Cor. Who recognized the body? 

Wit. Jack Adams. 

Cor. How did he recognize the body? 

Wit. By standing on the body to let the water run 


Cor. I mean how did he know him? 

Wit. By. his plush jacket, 

Cor. Anything else? 

Wit. No; his face was so swelled his mother 
wouldn’t ha’ knowed him. 

Cor. Then how did you know him? ¢ 

Wit. Caus I warn’t his mother. 

Cor. What do you consider the cause of his 
death? 

Wit. Drowning, in course. 

Cor. Was any attempt made to resuscitate him? 

Wit. Yes. 

Cor. How? 

Wit. We searched his pockets! - 

Cor. I mean did you try to bring him to? 

Wit. Yes, to the public house. 

Cor. I mean to recover him? 

Wit. No; we weren't tgld to. 

Cor. Did you ever suspect the deceased of mental 
alienation? 

Wit. Yes; the whole village suspected him. 

Cor. Why? 

Wit. Caus he alienated one of the squire’s pigs. 


Cor. You misunderstand me. I allude to mental 
aberration. 


Wit. Some think he was. 

Cor. On what grounds? 

Wit. I believe they belonged to Squire Waters. 

Cor. Pshaw! I mean was he mad? 

Wit. Sartenly he were! 

Cor, What, devoid of reason? 

Wit, 0, he had no reason to drown himself, as I 
knows of, 

Cor. That will do, sir. é 

To the jury. Gentlemen, you have heard the evi- 
dence, and will consider your verdict. 

Foreman. We are all of one mind. 

Cor. Well, what is that? 

Foreman. We don’t mind what; we're agreeable 
to say anything you please. 

Cor. No, gentlemen; I have no right to dictate to 
you; you had better consult together. 

Foreman. We have, afore we came, and we are all 
unanimous. 

Cor. Iam happy to hear it, gentlemen. 

To the clerk. Mr, Clerk, take the verdict. Now, 
then, gentlemen. 

Foreman. Why, then, it’s justifiable suicide! but 
we begs to recommend to mercy, and hopes we shall 
be allowed our expenses. 


THE SECRET DISCOVERED. 

“There ate tricks in all trades bot ours,” as the 
lawyer said to his client. An honest rustic went 
into the shop of a Quaker to buy a hat, for which 
twenty-five shillings were demanded. He offered 
twenty shillings. 

“As [ live,” said the Quaker, “I cannot afford to 
give it thee at that price.” 

“As you live!” exclaimed the countryman. “ Then 
live more moderately, and be hanged to you!” 

“ Friend,” said the Quaker, “ thou shalt have the 
hat for nothing. I have sold hats for twenty years, 
and my trick was never found out before.” 


HAIR OIL AS A “CORDIAL.” 

Billy King, the surgeon’s steward of the gunboat 
Westtield, was a jolly fellow with a heart as big as 
any ever discovered in this selfish world. When 
William had anything good, he never rested until he 
found somebody to share it with him, and the poorer 
the recipient was, the more freely he gave. It was 
his usual custom to employ any convalescents who 
might be in the sick report, to aid him in cleaning up 
the dispensary, and on one occasion a “ contraband ”’ 
of the name of Joe, who had hurt his foot was the 
individual selected. 

Now, Bill had a bottle of what was called ‘ Rose 
Cordial,” a very sweet and delectable drink of an in- 
describable composition and unknown qualities, and 
the darkey having completed his task, William gave 
him thereof to drink. Joe concladed that * dat are 
were a nice swizzle,” and expressed his ‘thanks in 
appropriate terms. 

The next: morning, while he was engaged in the 
same task, the steward was obliged to go out of the 
office, leaving the darkey alone. Joe thought this a 
splendid opportanity to capture another dose of the 
“ gwizzlé,” and having carefully noted where the 
bottle was kept, he soon had possession of it. It 
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looked rather different from its appearance the day 
before; but giving it a good shake, he placed it to his 
lips, and never tasted anything until he had swallow- 
ed two-thirds of its contents. “The first half of the 
draught appeared to him something like strong but- 
ter, but the last half possessed the smell, taste and 
attributes of whiskey, and Joseph was satisfied. 
Now be it known to all whom it may concern, that 
the steward, finding the cordial bottle empty, had 
mixed up equal parts of pure castor oil and whiskey, 
scented with a little bergamot and oil of rose, to be 
used as hair ofl, and this mixture he put into the 
empty flask, from which the sable Joseph had incon- 
tinently drained it. When the steward returned he 
was astonished to find the contraband writhing in 
agony on the floor, but he did not wonder much at 
this when the darkey’s terrified confession proved 
that he had swallowed something like ten ownces of 
the best cold-pressed Ol. Ricini! 

No very bad result followed the dose, save an ex- 
cessive weakness consequent upon the fearful emesis 
and purgation which the poor victim had to under- 
go; but it may safely be presumed that Joseph never 
interfered with the bottles in that dispensary again. 
Indeed, he was heard to say, not long afterwards, 
that “doctor's truck didn’t agree with him, no how!” 


HOW THE DEACON GOT EXCITED. 

A few years since, near the city of N——, in Connec- 
ticut, lived and preached old Parson B., who was a 
bit excitable and near-sighted. One day he had been 
to the city with his horse, and among his purchases 
was a barrel of flour, the head of which was par- 
tially out. 

On the way home the old man was overtaken and 
passed by a fast young man, driving a fast horse and 
putting on “‘ much” airs. Now, the parson’s horse was 
usually a quiet, steady-going animal enough, but he 
couldn't stand that sort of thing; so he started after 
him of the fast order in 2 40 good earnest. 

The jolting of the wagon at length jarred the head 
completely off the barrel, and the strong wind which 
was blowing directly after the patson, blew the flour 
all over him and the horse. At last the fast young 
man was left, and the village reached; but the speed 
of the horse was not checked. 

In driving through a street to reach his home he 
came in contact with one of his deacons, who was 
naturally surprised to see his minister driving at such 
@ pace, and signalled him to stop. 

“ Why, Parson B.,” said he, “ whaton earth is the 
matter? You seem greatly excited.” 

“ Excited!” yelled the old man, “excited. Who 
wouldn’t be excited—snow storm in July. Get up, 
Dobbin!” 

The deacon smiled, but was silent. 


LONG-EARED SCHOLAR. 

Mr. W. is one of our most popular artists and 
teachers of drawing. The other morning, while 
busily at work, he was interrupted by a rough-look- 


“T am, sir.” 
* You teach creeters to draw, I believe?” 
“Yes sir,” replied the artist, who fancied his vis- 
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itor some wealthy old father; “‘do you wish your 
daughter to take a few lessons?” 

* No sir, not my darter.” 

“ Your son, perhaps?” 

“No, not my son, neither.” 

“ Who then, sir? not yourself, I hope.” 

“No, not myself; but somebody a derned sight 
more difficult. A four-year old mule I bought t’other 
day. Learn him to draw, and dern me if I don’t out 
pewter and give you the biggest hundred dollars 
ever you seed.” 

The countryman went down stairs with a hop, 
skip and jump, closely followed by an old pair of 
boots, a meerschaum pipe and sundry other mov- 
ables. 


FORGETTING NAMES. 

We have a very uncertain and unreliable memory 
of names. Meeting two friends the other day—stran- 
gers to each other—whom we wished to introduce, we 
could not, had it been to save our editorial existence, 
remember their names! And those names were just 
as common as Smith and Jones. A rather awkward 
position for all parties, 

A friend of ours once went to call upon a young 
lady, whose name entirely vanished from his memory 
the moment the servant opened the door. 

“Ts—is—Miss—Frank Robinson’s cousin in?” said 
he, coughing and scraping. 

A young man who went to be married, forgot his 
own name at the most important part; and the cere- 
mony had to be delayed until he could remember it. 
Fancy him whispering, affrighted, to the young lady: 

“ What is it, Sarah? O! I remember—Thomas!” 

The following case is authentic: A gentleman of 
our acquaintance in W——, met a young fellow a day 
or two after the ceremony had taken place. 

“So, Tite, they say you have been married?” 

“So they say,” responded Tite. 

“ Who did you marry, Tite?” 

“ Why, I married Miss—Miss—O, a girl on the hill 
here!” said Tite. 
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AN ASTONISHED HUSBAND. 

As a steamboat was about to start from Cincin- 
nati one day, a young man came on board, leading a 
blushing damsel by the hand, and approaching the 
polite clerk, said in a suppressed voice: 

“Tsay, meand my wife has just got married, and 
I’m looking for accommodations.” 

“ Looking fora berth?” hastily inquired the clerk, 
as he passed tickets to another passenger. 

“A birth! thunder and lightning, no!” gasped the 
astonished man; “‘we haint but just got married— 
we only wanta place to stay all night, you know.” 


LITTLE AND LONG. 

At a bigamy suit, recently instituted against a 
young woman, it turned out that one of her hus- 
bands was named Little, and the other Long. A 
waggish young lawyer, on hearing the case, said he 
could imagine the woman addressing her brace of 
husbands thus: 

“ Love me, Little—love me, Long.” 


When a broker loses all his money, he is dead broke; 
but when he dies, he is dead broker. ~ 
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A SMART WIFE, 

Sam Smart, who owned a snug little farm, was 
somewhat startled one fine day by an offer of more 
than twice the worth of it in greenbacks. 

“Shall you sell the farm, Samuel?” asked his wife. 

“ Certainly I shall,” said Sam, “if the excited in- 
dividuals don’t back out, or prove to be a couple of 
escaped lunatics, as I half suppose them to be.”” And 
sell it he did. 

After the bargain was made and the money paid, 
one of the men took Sam and his wife tothe back of 
his farm, where there was a small excavation in the 
ground filled up by the recent rain. 

“ See what you’ve lost and we've gained!” said the 
excited individual, scooping up some of the water in 
an old tin cup and holding it up for their inspection. 

Sure enough, the oil was half an inch thick on the 
top of the water. 

Sam was indignant. If he hadn’t been a fool, as he 
said to his wife, and just watched for indications, he 
might have died a millionaire. 

Sam’s wife was bursting with laughter, but re- 
straining herself, she coaxed her husband into the 
house, and told him the whole story. 

‘You remember when I had my cough last win- 
ter, and the doctor recommended cod liver oil, Sam, 
and you brought home a whole gallon because you 
got it cheap, and made me promise to take a dose 
three times a day? Well, I didn’t, and it stood in 
the closet till I cleaned the house, when I threw it 
all into the hole at the foot of the garden.” 

Sam saw the joke, and pocketed the cream of it in 
the shape of a pile of greenbacks. 

At last accounts, Sam was living in clover, while 
the oil hunters were industriously boring—and may 
be until this time, for all we know. 


A SOLDIER'S STORY. 

A soldier, who is on the plains, hunting Indians, 
relates the following: 

Our evenings are cool, and when the day’s march 
has not been too fatiguing, the soldiers gather around 
a cedar-wood camp-fire, and in their way, indulge in 
camp gossip. I listened to a discussion last evening on 
the comparative merits, or, rather, demerits, of the 
various military posts at which they had seen service 

“Which was the coldest post?” 

A candidate from Rouse’s Point presented its 
claims, who was, in fact, ignominiously routed by a 
cavalryman who had wintered at Pembina. 

“ Which is the hottest post?” was logically and 
meteorologically the next question. 

Tampa Bay, Key West, and Point Isabel were all 
warmly advocated; but the discussion was thorough- 
ly—indeed, one might say hermetically—closed by a 
three-chevroned veteran, who, with a Homeric wave 
of the hand, imposed silence. 

“All were attentive to the warlike man, 
When rising from the couch he thus began." 

“ Boys, did any of you ever hear of Fort Yuma?” 

Not one of them. 

“Well, Fort Yuma is clear over beyond Arizona, 
near the Gulf of California, where nothing grows, nor 
flies, nor runs. It’s the hottest post, not only in the 
United States, but in creation, and I'll prove it to 
you. You see I was ordered there six years ago, and 
hadn’t been there two weeks, in the month of August, 
when two corporals died. They had been there ever 


since the post was a post—in old Hoffman’s time. 
Well, they both died, and where do you think they 
went?” 


No one could possibly imagine. 

Re I'll tell you—they both went straight to 

Profound astonishment in the auditory. 

“ Yes, but they hadn’t been gone forty-eight hours 
—hardly time to have their descriptive lists exam- 
ined, and put on fatigue duty down below—when, 
one night, the hospital steward was waked up in a 
hurry, and there he saw the two corporals. 

“* What do you want?’ says he. You know them 
hospital stewards are always surprised at a soldier’s 
ee anything. ‘ What do you want?’ says 

“* We want our blankets,’ says they. 

to shout ang post 
being as hot as Yuma.” 


A WALKING DEMIJOHN. 


An Irish hod-carrier recently entered a drinkery 
where whiskey is sold by the pint, and called for 
half a pint of whiskey. 

“ Where’s your bottle?” asked the dealer, when ho 
had filled the tin méasure. 

“ Meself is my bottle,” was the reply, “ I’ll carry it 
inside of me.” 

The man of whiskey stared, but passed over the 
utensil. 

The hod-carrier drained it to the last dreg. He 
came back in about an hour. 

“ That half-pint of whiskey is very lonesome,” said 
he, “ give me another to keep him company ;”’ anoth- 
er was given him, and he drank it. 

At three o’clock the same afternoon, he came again 
to the whiskey seller. 

“Them two half pints is quarrellin,” he said; 
“ raisin’ a disturbance inside of me; let me have 
another half-pint to separate them.” — 

He drank it and then ended his night in a station 
house. 


A DOUBTING WOMAN. 


The following is, of course, not intended for our 
lady readers, since the words “ breeks” appears in 
it. It is merely a bonne bouche for our Biblical 
scholars: 

The ladies of the congregation of Dr. ——, Edin- 
burgh, lately determined to present the doctor with 
a pulpit gown. The doctor, on the Sunday after it 
was presented, intimated to the people of the church, 
“ The ladies have been kind enough to present me 
with a pulpit gown; but lest any member should ob- 
ject to my wearing it, I shan’t put it on yet, and will 
hear objections on Thursday night.” Nobody came 
to object bat an old lady. The doctor said, ‘ Well, 
Janet, what objections have you to the pulpit gown?” 
“Aweel, sir,” said Janet, “we never read of the 
Apostle Paul wearing a gown.” The doctor said, 
(and there wasa significancy in the reply), ‘“‘ You are 
quite right, Janet; but we never read of St. Paul 
wearing breeks (trowsers)!” That satisfied the old 
lady. 


Why is an auctioneer like a pirate? Because he 
makes sa’e under the red flag. 
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OUR PICTURE GA 


LLERY. 


A FASHIONABLE CALLING. 
‘Swrer—“ No. mam, my wife aint at ‘ome; she ‘have just gone out for a drive with another lady.” 
Vistror—“ Will you ‘ave the goodness for to give 'er my card?” :, 
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Tue PoLice ARE s0 ATTENTIVE.—Street Boy—“ Hallo! Look a-here, miss! You've dropped one 
of the infants !’’ 
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AN INDIGNANT APPLE-VENDER: 
Potice Orricer—* Now. then, old lady, stand back! Here's the 
Inprenant Virtur—“ Bad seran to ye, and is it me ye afther callin’ an ould lady? Why, av ye 
don’t turn yer head away, it's frightening the cyars off the rail you'll be!” 
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